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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1856. 





Aotes. 
THE FLEUB-DE-LIS. 
(Concluded from 2"* §. i. 410.) 


In “N.& Q,” 1* S. ix. 35, 84 113. 225., are 
several notes from your correspondents on the 
subject of the F.-d.-L.; and names of families, not 
included in the above lists, are cited in connection 
with thischarge. Such are the five bishops named 
by Macxenziz Waxcort. According to Heylin, 
Trilleck, Bishop of Hereford (1275), founder of 
Trilleck Inn, now called New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
is alone entitled to this distinction, as bearing the 
arms of his see, derived from S. Thomas de Can- 
telupe, the 44th bishop, Chancellor of England 
and Oxford, son of William Lord Cantiloupe, for 
whom see the third grusade under Richard I. 
Other names are, France of Bostock Hall, Chesh- 
ire, Saunders, Warwyke, Presterfield, Kempton, 
Velland, Rothfeld, and references are made to the 
heraldic dictionaries of Berry, Burke, Edmonson, 
Robson, Glover's Ordinary, &c. I am well aware 
that there may be many families so distinguished 
which are not included in the “ formidable array ” 


NOTES ON 


which my lists supply from the four sources al- | 


ready described ; but as I have already trespassed 
too long on your pages, and on the patience of 
your readers, I shall for the present confine my- 
self to a few remarks suggested by the preceding 
Notes ; and leave to such of your heraldic cor- 
respondents as may have a knowledge I do not 
possess, or a facility of consulting many important 
authorities not within my reach, the task of sup- 
plying all deficiencies. Of such additional sources 
of information it may be sufficient to name here 
the valuable Armorial Général de la France, par 
d’Hozier, Paris, 1736, in ten folio volumes; and, to 
save time, many French and English works on this 
subject, collected in the fifth volume of Brunet’s 
Manuel du Libraire, p. 625., edit. 1844, under 
Diy. VI., Hist. de la Chévalerie et de la Noblesse, 
avec [' Histoire Héraldique et Généalogique. 

It may be remarked that an undoubted French 
origin in families gives no title to the distinction 
of the F.-d.-L. This appears from numerous in- 
stances in which the charge is not borne. Such, 
among others, are the names, Butler, descended 
from the ancient Counts of Brien in Normandy ; 
St. Leger, of French extraction, coming in with 
the Conqueror ; St. John (Jean), also Norman ; 
De Brodrick, the same, under William II. ; Eg- 
mont, descended from the Dues de Bretagne ; 
Moore, of French extraction, soon after the Con- 
quest ; Fortescue, from the Norman Sir Richard 
le Forte ; Hervey, coming from France with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, descended from the younger 


from Normandy, besides many others. It may be 
said that most of these were of Norman descent, 
and that the arms of Normandy were G. 2 L. P, 
G. or. But it cannot be strictly ascertained 
whether all these families were exclusively Norman; 
and among the Norman Crusaders (1096—1269) 
are many bearing the F.-d.-L. Such is also the 
case with the names Bellasyse, St. Maur, Disney, 
&e. In the above category are also many names 
which, though strictly French, have correspondent 
names in English, and are now absorbed in our 
genealogical catalogues as part and parcel of 
our native patronymics, I may hereafter give a 
curious list of these correspondences, which have 
been noted, for amusement, in the course of a pro- 
gress through ancient French history. 

In perusing the above lists, it is obvious that, 
saving the unquestionable claim from royal de- 
scent or alliance, very few indications appear of 
the grounds on which this royal charge is assumed 
in so many British shields. The true Norman 
race bore, as above stated, G. 2 L. P. G. or; the 
Saxon line, G. 3 L. P. G. or; and in 1326, Ed- 
ward III. assumed quarterly France and England, 
giving the first place to France: thus (1. and 4.), 
az. semé de Lis (3. 2. 3.), and (2. 3.), gu. 3 L. 
P.G. or. On this ground, I formerly ventured 
to object to the accuracy of Heylin’s blazon of 
the arms of Henry I., Beauclere. This objection, 
however, rested on a mistaken appropriation of 
the arms, pl. iii. f. 20.; which, though placed so 
early as p. 16., had, in fact, a reference to p. 150., 
and to Charles Beauclerk, E. of Burford, created 
D. of St. Albans, 35 Chas. IL. 1684. 

It has appeared that, though they are recorded 
as an ornament of the crown of previous sove- 
reigns, no F's.-d.-L. were borne by Henry II. and 
Richard I.; though, in 1190-2, the latter sove- 
reign bestowed on Richard Plowden the augmen- 
tation of 2 Fs.-d.-L. for gallantry at the siege of 
Acre (p. 350.). In the same third crusade, as we 
have seen, John de Cantelupe, or Cantiloupe, bore 
3 leopards’ heads jessant Fs.-d.-L.; of which 
bearing no further account is given than that it 
descended to the bishopric of Hereford. 

In the second crusade (1146), under Louis VL, 
and in the fourth, fifth, and sixth crusades, no 
English subjects appear to have borne the charge. 

In the years 1286-93, Rauf Sandwich, Ld. M. 
of London, first bore gu. a F.-d.-L. or ; and from 
those years to the year 1754, the last recorded by 
Heylin, twenty-five successive Lords Mayor bore 
the F.-d-L., or R. T. Of this number, nine bore 
one alone, others from three to semé d. L. No 
authority is given for the assumption of this 
charge by the Lords Mayor. In 1297 (25 Edw. 1.) 
the name of Lennard is connected (1. and 4.) with 
3 Fs.-d.-L. In 1307, John Barrett Lennard was 
created Lord Dacre by Edw. II. But when, or 


son of Henri, Duke of Orleans; Harcourt, also | on what ground, the above charge was granted, is 
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not stated. So again, in 1298, (27 Edw. I.,) the 
same doubt exists as to George Townshend (see 
Heylin above), who quartered France and Eng- 
land. In 1328, J. Holland, E. of os 
(afterwards created D. of Exeter by Richard II.), 
whose mother was Joan, widow of the Black 
Prince, and who married Elizabeth, eldest | 
danghter to John of Gaunt, D. of Lancaster, 

brother to the Black Prince, bore a border of 

France, 13 Fs,.-d.-L. 

Of the great dignity attached, upon all occa- 
sions, to the royal charge of the F.-d.-L., frequent 
proofs may be supplied from the preceding notes. 
In many eminent instances of the grant being 
conferred at the hands of the sovereign, a single 
F.-d.-L., or two, are the only concession made; 
so as, in all appearance, to avoid a trespass upon 
privileges strictly royal. Thus, under Richard L, 
the grant to Plowden extended only to 2 Fs.-d.-L.: 
that to the family of Leycester, under Richard IL., 
whose descendant, in 1544, a general officer, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, was 2 Fs.-d.-L. 
Under Edward IV., that to Kellett was a single 
F.-d.-L. Under Henry VIIL., that to Clerke was 
two; that to Thomas Manners, E. of Rutland, 
though of royal descent from Edward IV., was 
limited to two. We have seen that Charles IT. 
restricted the bearing of the F.-d.-L. in their 
coronets to the royal dukes. His grant to Stephen 
Fox admitted only a single F.-d.-L. Queen 
Anne’s grant to Shovel was of 2 Fs.-d.-L. Wol- 
cott (of Knowle), of Norman extraction, received 





as an augmentation of honour, 1 F.-d.-L., “ for | 
ood service unto the king (quere, which?) in | 
is wars,” though the honourable augmentation | 
to the D. of Marlborough consisted of three. 
Neverthess, in looking at the lists of the Landed | 
Gentry, we find, in many instances, that the grant | 
extended to 3 Fs.-d-L.; though the ground of 
such peculiar extension is not published. Thus, | 
the family of Disney bear three. Their ancestors, 
from D'Isigny, D’Isneux, D’Eisney, near Bayeux, 
Normandy, were a knightly race of the first sta- | 
tion and influence, who came in at the Conquest. | 
The family of Leathes also bear three. They, too, | 
came in at the Conquest, and are descended from | 
Mussenden (Missenden), who was Grand Admiral | 
of England under Henry I. 
The family of Lenigan, which dates from before | 
Hen. 1I., bear three. That of Hawkins, de- | 
scended from the ancient Norman family of Ny- 





col, temp. Hen. II. and Edw. IIL, bear, 5 Fs.-d- 
L. The family of Halford, of great antiquity, and 
dating from Hen. IIL, but whose documents were 
lost at the Revolution, bear 3 Fs.-d-L. ‘That of 
Birch (of whom more hereafter), under Edw. LIL., 
bear three. Gilbert of Cantley received a grant 
of three under Q. Elizabeth. The same of Hill, 
1560, and of Hutton, 1584. 

Under George III, Curtis, Admiral of Red, 


created a baronet, in 1794, for heroic achieve. 
ments under Lord Howe, who had also been 
knighted, in 1782, for the same at the siege of 
Gibraltar, received as an augmentation of honour 
in chief the Rock of Gibraltar, and_in base 3 
Fs-d.-L. h 

These are the only, or the principal names, to 
which the honourable distinction is assigned of a 
privilege to bear this charge, in the authorities to 
which my labours have extended. I have before 
hinted that it would be of great historical interest 
to learn from the numerous bearers of the F.-d.-L. 
the grounds on which such charge was originally 
adopted. By favour of the Rev. Joseph Birch, 
M.A., of Brighouse, Yorkshire, I have been sup- 
plied with a copy of the honourable grant made 
to his ancestor (above named) by Edward IIL, for 
services under the Black Prince, and it has a 
peculiar interest, as the only instance of the con- 
cession of the charge bythe first monarch who 
assumed the royal arms of France : 


“Lieutenant General Field Marshall John Birch, Ge- 
neral in Chief of the armies of his late Majesty Edward 
III. of glorious memory, who, in his glorious campaign in 
the Kingdom of France, took three Kings of France 
prisoners, in consideration whereof his said Majesty 
granted unto his said gallant commander, and his heirs 
lineal, and in default of these heirs collateral, in his 
right as King of France, the privilege of wearing their 
Fleurs-de-Lis, in token of the bravery of the one, and 
the generosity of the other. Jn Testimonium Veritatis, 


| &e. §e.” 
The words which follow are — 
Li. Li. 
Ly. Ly. 


and remain a mystery. 
Here, then, I conclude a series which has de- 
veloped itself to a much greater length and im- 
rtance than I could have expected when, in 
Paris, last year, I originated the inquiry as to the 
descent and bearings of the Hillier family (2™ S. 


| i. 53.), in both of which questions I am personally 


interested. 

An inquiry conducted upon the same plan in 
regard to the various crosses, and especially the 
cross crosslet fitchy, would be an instructive 
sequel to this on the F.-d.-L. Crosses were al- 
ways considered among the honourable ordinaries, 
and their first use, as an heraldic bearing, is said 
to have been in the expeditions to the Holy Land 
in the year 1096. They are now common in 
British shields, and are borne, it must be pre- 
sumed, by those whose ancestors were engaged in 
one or other of those wars which disturbed Euro 
for 178 years, from 1095 to 1273. C. H. p. 


Brighton. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Jacohite Song. —I copy the accompanying Jaco- 
bite effusion from a contemporary MS. Should it 
not have been printed, it may probably suit you 
as a Macaulay illustration. J. 0. 


I. 
“ Lay by yr reason, 
Truely out of season ; 
Rebellion now is Loyalty, and loyalty is Treason : 
Now forty one, S*, 
Is quite undone, S*; 
A Subject then depos’d his king, but now it is his Son, St; 
The nations Salvation, 
From male Administration, 
Was then pretended by ye saints, but now his abdication. 


IL. 
“ Besides ye case, St, 
Bears another face, S*; 
Billy had a mind to reign, and Jemmy must give place, S* ; 
is’d Insurrections, 
With base reflections ; 
And labour tooth and naile to perfect his projections ; 
Rebellion in fashion, 
Declar’d throughout ye nation ; 
Then turn’d his ffather out of doors, and call’d it abdica- 
tion, 
Ill. 


“A declaration, 
For self preservation, 
Was spread abroad wherein was prov’d a father no rela- 
tion ; 
Monarchy halters, 
And abdicators, 
Did swear themselves into a league with dutchmen, and 
with traytors; 
They enter, Indenture, 
Both soul and body venture, 
Whilst att Royal Jimmy’s head their malice still did 
center. 
IV. 


“ What have we gained ? 
Grievances retained ; 
The Government is still ye same, ye king is only changed ; 
Was ever such a bargain, 
What boots it a farthing, 
Whether ffather Petre rule, Benting, or Carmarthen ; 
Oppressed, distressed, 
With Empty Purse Carressed, 
We still remain Tn Statu quo, their’s nothing yett re- 
dressed. 


“ Baile for Treason, 
Now is out of Season ; 
And judges must bee Courtiers still against all right and 
reason ; 
Nay, more, I’ll mention, 
Ye Senate hath a pension, 
Which overthrowes the contracts made with ye Select 
Convention ; 
Thus wee, S*', you see, S*, 
Come off by ye bee, S'; 
Wee give our money to bee Slaves, Instead of being free, 
Ss. 


VI. 
“ Never was Beetle, 
Blind as this people ; 
To think that God will own a Church with a Socinian 
Steeple ; 





By Priests deceived, 
That have brought themselves into that pass ne’er more 
to be believed ; 
They leer, S*, for fear, S*, 
Ould Jemmy should come here, S*, 
| And * they’ll all repent that ere they took ye swear, 
r 


VII. 
“ Alas! what is Conscience, 
In Sherlock’s own Sense: 
When Interest lyes att stake, an oath with him is non- 
sen 





Se 5 
The Temple Master, 
Fears no disaster ; 
He can take ten thousand oaths, and ne’er bee bound the 
faster, 
And all theyr Cause Intangle ; 
Yet nought can hold ye wretch but ye old Triangle. 


VIII. 
“For holy Cause, S*, 
You may break all lawes, S*; 
For perjury, nor treason, then do signify two strawes, S*, 
So bad our Case is, 
We'd better far bee papist ; 
For now Socinians rule the Church, and they’r ral’d by 
an Athiest: 
The nations damnation, 
Was their last reformation ; 
Either you must take ye Swear, or starving, leave yr 
Station. 


“ FINIs.” 


“ GREAT EVENTS FROM LITTLE CAUSES SPRING.” 


Blaise Pascal says, with a Rabelaistic humour 
that is not his wont, “si le nez de Cléopitre eit 
été plus court, toute la face de la terre aurait 
changé.” And copious are the instances that 
might be cited in exemplification. The subjoined, 
as pertaining to our English history, curiously 
illustrate this truth of the momentous flowing 
from the trivial, the great from the minute, and 
offer us a field of speculation on the proximate 
and impelling motives influencing that single will 
which, electing one scale, thus made the balance 
kick the beam with consequences so signal to 
future generations. Perchance, even the slightest 
dyspepsia or neuralgia may, in the chain of 
causes, account for that single vote, or that “ mis- 
take,” which gave us the ferial observance of our 
| Anglican calendar —a statute, the safeguard of 

British freedom, —and the blessings of stability in 
| the firm yet mild sway of the line of Brunswick : 
| ae Bishop Burnet stated that the Habeas Corpus Act 
| passed by a mere mistake; that one peer was counted for 
ten, and that made a majority for the measure.” — Earl 
| Stanhope’s Speech before the House of Peers, on the Abju- 
| ration Bill, June 24, 1856. 
| 2. “The authority upon which the Saints’ days stood 
| in our Calendar ought to be considered. At the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, when the Protestant re- 
ligion was restored, the question whether there should be 
Saints’ days in the Calendar was considered by Convoca- 
tion, and sharply and fully debated. The Saints’ days 
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were carried only by a single vote; for 59 members voted 
for Saints’ days, 58 for omitting them.” — Literary Re- 
mains of H. Fynes Clinton. 

3. Many years ago, I was informed by a well- 
read man, my tutor, that the question of the suc- 
cession of the house of Brunswick in these realms, 
was only decided by one vote. 

I shall gladly receive any circumstances relative 
to the latter case, if it be confirmed; also any 
other remarkable instances of similar character. 


Churchdown. 





NOVEL EXPLANATION OF THE USE OF THE IRISH 
ROUND TOWERS. 


The origin of the Irish round tower is involved 
in as profound obscurity as that of the Egyptian 
pyramids ; and if the latter extraordinary monu- 
ments excite our curiosity in a country where the 
same gigantic taste pervaded every work of sculp- 
ture as well as architecture, how much more im- 
pressive is this solitary remain, that stands — 


“Sublime and sad 
Bearing the weight of years |” — 


Beside these buildings, of which more than fifty 


are at present standing, the date of whose form- | 


ation is not known, none others in Ireland de- 
serve notice as works of art. On the round tower, 
therefore, rests the only proof of the skill and 
knowledge of the early inhabitants of Ireland ; 
ponderous masses of uncouth stones, tumuli and 
mounds, being works equally common to the rude 
state of other nations. 

The conjectures offered as to the use of the 
round tower are numerous as well as satisfactory. 
By some they are supposed to have been the 
abodes of solitary anchorites; by others, to have 
contained the sacred fire worshipped before the 
Christian era; some, again, maintain that they 
were places of temporary penance, and others state 
them to have been belfries ; nor does any pecu- 
liarity of situation, except in the vicinity of a 
church, assist the antiquary in his inquiry. 

I find the following novel purpose of their erec- 
tion in one of Mr. Crofton Croker’s amusing works 
on the reliques of Ireland, as replete with anti- 
— lore as with those quaint repartees so 
characteristic of the lower class of the Irish pea- 
santry : 

“Mr. W. , of the Ordnance, whilst on an official 
tour of inspection in Ireland, seeing a labourer near one 
of the martello towers on the coast, carelessly asked him 
if he knew for what purpose it was built ? —‘To be sure 
I do your honour,’ replied be archly; ‘for the same pur- 
pose as our ould round towers.’ ‘And pray what may 
that have been ?’ inquired Mr. W——, in the belief of 
receiving some traditional information. ‘ Why, your 
worship,’ returned Pat, ‘the only use in them that I can 
see is just to bother posterity.’ ” 








Some extracts from the opinions of Vallancey, 
Tanner, Betham, Dr. Petrie, and other Irish his- 
torians would be acceptable to many of the readers 
cussion in its pages. M. G. 
Worcester. 








SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ All the world’s a stage:” Shakspeare anid 
Erasmus. — The following passage is from a book 
Shakspeare must have read. Challoner’s Transia- 
tion of Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folie” has, I think, 
been overlooked by over-read commentators : 


* So likewise all this life of mortall men, what is it els 
but a certaine kynde of stage plaie? Whereas men come 
foorthe disguised one in one arraie, an other in an other, 
eche plaiying his parte, till at last the maker of the 
plaie or bokebearer, causeth them to avoyde the skaf- 
folde, and yet sometyme maketh one man come in, two 
or three tymes, with sundrie partes and apparaile, as 
who before represented a kynge, beying clothed all in 
purple, havyng no more but shyfted hym self a little, 
shoulde shew hym selfe againe lyke an woobegon- 
myser.”— The Praise of Folie. Morize Encomium: a 
booke made in latine by that great Clerke Erasmus Ro- 
terodame. Englished by Sir Thomas Chaloner, knight, 
Anno MpXLix, (1549). P. 43. 


As a proof of Shakspeare’s knowing the book, 
I select the following additional extract : 





“ Seying all Doctours take it commenly for theyr pri- 
velege to nede out leaven (that is to saie) holy writ like 
a cheverell skin.” 


Who does not remember the Fool's saying : 
“ A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit.” 


The following passage from Erasmus seems to 
well illustrate the behaviour of Hamlet when 
lying at Ophelia’s feet : — 

“Post hee prandium, a prandio stationes, nuge face- 
tizque, sparsim procumbent puellw, in harum gremium se 
conjicient viri. Que neminem repellit maxime laudatur 
a civilitate.”— Erasmus, Christiani Matrimonii Insti- 


tutio. Fol. Lugd. Pp. 716, 717. 
G, W. T. 





“ Racke” or “ Wreck,” Shakspeare, “ Tempest,” 
Act IV. Sc. 1. (2 S. i. 425.) —Sometimes we 
may justly exclaim, “ plague on critics!” who will 
puzzle us with their logomachies, and who will 
not be satisfied to obey the old admonition, “ let 
well alone.” While I read the article of your 
correspondent, I accidentally take a peep from 
my window ; and over the top of the lofty Ben- 
lomond, I see dense masses of dark clouds which 
have gathered, and are pouring out their watery 
treasures —shortly a speck of blue cloud becomes 
visible—this gradually more and more expands — 
the borizon is again clear—and not a rack or 
| vestige remains of the former aspects. 

Now, I cannot help thinking that Shakspeare 





of “N. & Q.,” as well as a subject sae | of dis- 
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had been, “ once on a time,” among the mountains | 


of Scotland, and had witnessed the many beauti- | 


ful phenomena which their tops often put on in 
their misty “ cloud-capp’d towers” and “ gorgeous 
palaces”—that he had carefully watched their 
rolling storms—the dispersing of the vapours 
absolutely reduced to a dit , leaving “not a rack 
behind”—all of which had conveyed to his highly 
sensitive imagination one of the most sublime 
images with which our poetry is graced. I have 


also a kind of idea that the poet had heard the | 


people of the northern country, in a morning like 


this (June 4), alternating with sunshine and | 


showers, using an expression at this moment fa- 
miliar, that “ the day would rack up ;” or, in other 
words, that the weather would soon be settled and 
dry, and nowhere any traces exist of the frowning 
atmosphere, — the force of his simile upon a 
native ear reminding one of that which would be 
communicated to an Asiatic in the ornate language 
of “ the Song of Solomon :” 

“ For lo the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle (dove) is 
heard in our land,” &c. 


I have no doubt but that rack was the true 
word employed by Shakspeare ; and that his com- 
mentators, however learned and ingenious they 
may be, do him infinite injustice by such emend- 
ations as “track,” “wrack,” “reek,” &c. The 
lines of the Earl of Stirling, who could write 
(1603) — 

“ Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 

Evanish like the vapours of the air,” — 
perfectly explain Shakspeare’s metaphor, that 
nobleman having been, before his creation by 
James I., Sir William Alexander of Menstrie (a 
village situated at the base of the Ochil Hills), 
and to whose eyes the appearances he describes 
must have been of common occurrence. G, N. 


Allow me to add a little in confirmation of Q.’s 
argument, by subjoining to it the two following 
quotations from the same play, The Tempest, in 
which the disputed reading occurs ; 


“ Alon, If thou beast Prospero 
Giue us particulars of thy preservation, 
How thou hast met us heere, whom three howres since 
Were wrackt vpon this shore.” 
Tempest, Act V. Sc. 1. 
* Pros, Know for certain 
That I am Prospero, and that very Duke 
Which was thrust forth of Millaine, who most strangely 
Vpon this shore (where you were wrackt) was landed 
To be the Lord on’t.” 
Id. ib. 


R. 


——_——- 


Passage in “ All's Well that Ends Well” (2™* S. 








son and Malone (see their notes) are wrong, 
and so is Mr. Singer, in their personification of 
“hate.” They consider “sleeping hate” and 
“dreadful, revengeful, ruthless hate” as being 
synonymous, and so their meaning must be, that, 
if hate had not slept, the mischief would not have 
been done ; but that is an error in calculo: “hate,” 
of course, can only be active when awake; sleep- 
ing, he is — like Anteus lifted up from his mother 
earth — without force, and so is “love.”* “Hate” 
and “ love,” directed towards the same object, can 
not be awake at the same time. 

What I have found in the two lines is this: 
“Love” fell asleep, and by this fact, and in the 
same moment, “ hate” was awaking, and did mis- 
chief, profiting by “love's” sleep. Too late, after 
“hate” being tired, “love” awakes, and “ cries 
to see what's done,” while, at the same time, 
“shameful hate” like a gourmand, surfeited by a 
luxurious repast, “ sleeps out the afternoon.” 

If that is not poesy, at least it is sense. 

F. A. Lzo. 


Berlin. 


Kneller's Portrait of Shakspeare.—In Dryden's 
Poem to Sir Godfrey Kneller, printed in the 4th 
volume of the Miscellany Poems, the poet speaks 
of a portrait of Shakspeare painted by and given 
to him by Kneller : 

“ Shakspeare thy Gift, I place before my sight ; 

With Awe, I ask his blessing e’re I write; 

With Reverence look on his Majestick Face; 

Proud to be less; but of his Godlike Race. 

His Soul inspires me while thy Praise I write, 

And I like Teucer, under Ajax fight; 

Bids thee, through me, be bold; with dauntless breast, 

Contemn the bad, and emulate the best,” &c. 


And a side note on the first words refers to — 


“ Shakspeare’s Picture, drawn by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
and given to the author.” 

Is anything known of this picture at the present 
time? From what did Kneller make his copy? 
as it is not likely he would have taken the trouble 
to copy a picture without being first satisfied 
that it was a genuine portrait. K. P. 


. 





POLITICAL POEM. 


As the political squibs of the last century are thought 
worthy of being collected, I send you a copy of verses, 
the appearance of which bear witness to its having been 
written at the time when the subject it refers to was 
of recent occurrence. I am not aware whether it has 





* See as analogous: F. A. Leo, Beitrtige und Verbesser- 
ungen zu Shakespeares Dramen nach handschriftlichen 


i. 494.) — A sense may be found in the quoted | Anderungen, &c. &c., 1853, Berlin, A. Asher & Co,, page 


lines, although not a very poetical one. John- 130, some remarks about the word “invisible.”, 
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ever been published, but at least I suppose it in few 
hands. 
JoxaTuan Covucn. 


Polperro. 


Now Phabus did y* world w™ frowns swrvey, 
Dark wear y® Clouds, and dismal was y® day, 
When pensive Harley from y* Court returnd ; 
Slow by his Chariot mov'd, as that had mourn’d. 
Heavy the mules before y* statesman goe, 

As dragging an unusual weight of woe ; 

Sad was his aspect, and he waking dreams 

Of plots abortive and of rvin’d schemes : 

Like some sad youth, whose greifs alone survie, 
Mourns a dead mistress or a wife alive. 

Such looks would Russels Funeral Trump grace, 
So Notingham still looke, w™ such a dismal face. 
To Kensington’s high tower, bright Masham flyes, 
Thence she affar y® sad procession spyes ; 

Whear y* late statesman dos in sorrow ride, 

His Welsh supporter mourning by his side. 

At wich her boundless grief sad Cryes began, 
And thus lamenting thro the Court she ran: 

“ Hither, yee wretched Toryes, hither Come, 
Behold y* Godlike Hero's fatal doom. 

If e’'re yee went with ravishing delight 

To hear his Banter and admire his Bite, 

Now to his sorrow yeild the last releif, 

Who once was all your hopes is now your grief. 
Had this Great Man his envy'd Post enjoy’d, 
Torys had rul’d and Whiggs had been destroy'd : 
Harcourt the mace to which he long aspir’d 

Had now possess’d, and Cowper had retir’d; 
Sunderland had been forc'd his place to quitt, 
Which St. Johns had supplyd with sprightly witt ; 
Sage Hanmer passing Court employment by 
Had ruld the Coffers Toryes to supply. 

Gower had shin'd with rich Newcastle's seal, 
And Harley’s self (to shew his humble zeale) 
Had been contented with that trifling wand 
Which now dos mischeif in Godolphin’s hand: 
Our Fleets secure had been Rook's tender care, 
And Ormond had been sent to Head the warr, 
Bleinheim to Radnor had been forc’d to yeild, 
And Cardiff Cliffs obscur’d Ramellis’ ffeild.” 





Minor Potes. 


Cheap Travelling on Cows. —In an article on 
“Fashions,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit., 
Part IL., vol. ix., the following illustration occurs : 

“We have never heard of any one who followed the 
fashion set and advocated by Asclepiades, who tried to 
bring cheap locomotion into general favour, and who 
travelled about the world on a cow, living on her milk 
by the way.” 

Since I wrote that article, however, I have met 
with mention of a town in which this example 
was followed. In the Voyage of Italy, by Richard 
Lassels, Gent.,—a book which was printed in Paris 








in 1670, and the author of which had made the 
“voyage” five times as tutor to “several of the 
English nobility and gentry,” — the subjoined sin- 
gular instance may be met with : 

“T observed in this town (Piacenza) a valuable piece 
of thriftiness used by the gentlewomen, who make no 
seruple to be carried to their country houses near the 
town in coaches drawn by two cows yoked together. 
These will carry the Signora a pretty round trot unto her 
villa; they afford her also a dish of their milk, and, after 
collation, bring her home again at night, without spending 
a penny.” 

J. Doran. 

An Advertisement. — Whether this advertise- 
ment, which I have as a printed post-bill, was 
ever posted on the walls of Coleraine I know not, 
but it possesses sufficient peculiarities of phrase to 
be preserved in “ N. & Q.” as a curiosity. 8. 

“ To be Let, 
To an Oppidan, a Ruricolest, or a Cosmopolitan, and may 
be entered upon immediately, 
The House in Stone Row, lately possessed by Capt. 
Smer. To avoid Verbosity, the Proprietor with Com- 
— will give a Perfunctory description of the 
remisses, in the Compagination of which he has Sedu- 
lously studied the convenience of the Occupant — it is free 
from Opacity, Tenebrosity, Fumidity, and Injucundity, 
and no building can have greater Pellucidity or Trans- 
lucency — in short its Diaphaneity even in the Crepuscle 
makes it like a Pharos, and without Laud, for its Agglu- 
timation and Amenity, it is a most Delectable Commo- 
rance; and whoever lives in it will find that the Neigh- 
bours have none of the Truculence, the Immanity, the 
Torvity, the Spinosity, the Putidness, the Pugnacity — 
nor the Fugacity observable in other parts of the town, 
their Propinquity and Consanguinity, occasions Jucundity 
and Pudicity —from which and the Redolence of the 
lace (even in the dog-days) they are remarkable for 
ngevity. For terms and particulars apply to James 
Hvutcuison opposite the Market House.” 
“Colerain, 30th September, 1790.” 


Cat Worship. — The cat, which old ladies love 
and cherish with Egyptian fondness, but with just 
enough of romance in their affection to acquit 
them of idolatry, was one of the sacred animals 
before which that people bowed in worship to 
their sidereal deities. It seems to have owed its 
consecration and divine honours to a peculiar 
physical attribute, the contractibility and dilatability 
of the pupil of the eye, exhibiting so mysterious 
an illustration of, and (as a matter of course) 
relation to the moon’s changes, as to give rise to 
the notion that the animal shared in some degree 
the influence of that luminary! Ido not know 
whether there was any correspondence in point of 
time in these supposed ocular demonstrations of 
the lunar phases, to give birth to so monstrous a 
superstition. F. Paxort. 


Pronunciation of English Words ending in -il. 
— There are very few words with this termination 
in English: five only occur to my recollection, 
peril, civil, council, evil, and devil. Of these the 








jou 


tor 
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lou 

loc 
not 
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three first, as derived from French words of the | 


same termination, are always pronounced as if 
they ended in -ill. 

But until lately the two last were always pro- 
nounced as they would have been had they been 
written respectively evle and devle ; and I believe 
that they were rightly so pronounced, with re- 
ference to their etymologies. They are neither of 
them derived from foreign words which have i in 


the last syllable ; evil is the Saxon jrel, and devil | 


the Saxon deorul, contracted deorl, and in the ad- 
jective form, deorho. So in the German the words 
are teufel and iibel, both ending in the same ob- 
scure sound which we give to le when those 
letters follow another consonant as a termination. 

Within a few years a change has taken place, 
but I never could hear any cause alleged for the 
change, except a desire to assimilate these two 
words with other English words ending in the 
same letters. 

To make the pronunciation, when long and rea- 
sonably established, yield to the letters, seems to 
me a very unphilological proceeding. Our 
American brothers, indeed, pronounce ¢o as if it 
were written foe, and the last syllable of genuine 
as they do the word wine, &c. But knowing, as 
we do, how very inconsistent our orthography is 
with our certain and established pronunciation, it 
would surely be wiser (if we are to make changes) 
to accommodate our letters to our sounds, than to 
pervert our sounds for the sake of the —. 

g. C. H. 


“ Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmerien,”—Antiqui- 
ties of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, preserved in the 
Museum of the Hérmitage ; published by order of 
the Emperor, St. Petersburg; printed at the 
printing offices of the Academy of Sciences, 1854 
seq., 3 vols., fol. (plates). 

his splendid-work, containing the’ representa- 
tions and description of some Crimean remnants of 
the goldsmith’s art, &c., of the best Greek period, 
is intended as a present for princely personages, 
the public libraries, and art-institutions of Europe. 
I shall give a review of it in one of the art- 
journals here. Dr. J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 

15. Gower Street, London. 


Stencilled Books. — A book on vellum was given 
to me some time back, which was described in the 
catalogue as “ Misse falienses ex domu Chante- 
loup, a beautifully-written MS., 1751.” Upon 
looking carefully into the book, I found it was 
not written but stencilled, and then carefully 
finished with a pen. I never have seen a sten- 
cilled book except this, and so have made a note 
of it. There were other copies of this taken, for I 
met with one in a recent catalogue. Can any of 
your correspondents 
process, and explain the title of this waar" ~ 
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Jews’ Bread.—Dipping into the Plantarium of 
| my favourite Cowley, I find it noted that “in old 
time the seed of the white poppy, parched, was 
| served up as a dessert.” By this I am reminded, 
| that white poppy-seeds are eaten to this day upon 
bread made exclusively for Jews. The “twist” 
bread is generally so prepared, by brushing over 
the outside crust with egg, and sprinkling upon it 
| the seed. Joun Truss, 


Slq@@e Street. 


Clandestine Opening of Letters in the last Cen- 
tury. — Goethe, when discussing after the general 
peace of 1815, some political subjects with Luden, 
the historian, made to him the following rather 
uncomplimentary observation: “You must not 
suppose that any thing which you have broached 
to me has not before attracted my attention.” 
| That the clandestine opening of letters by some 
or other post offices was then well known, and 
| guarded against, we perceive from the followin 
| letter written by the great German poet, dated 
Rome, February 16, 1788 : 

“Through the Prussian Courier (!) I received lately 
a letter from our Duke, as friendly, loving, good, and 
pleasing as possible. As he could write without appre- 
hension (!), he described to me the whole political posi- 
tion, his own, and so on.” 

As the date of Goethe’s letter refers to the latter 
years of the reign of Frederic II. of Prussia and 
— II. of Austria, it is easy to conjecture 
which of the two powers then excited public ap- 
prehension. , Lorsxy, 

15. Gower Street, London. 








Queries, 
FRANCIS FITTON,. 


In the chancel of the church of Gawsworth, co. 
Chester, there is a monument with the recum- 
bent effigy of Francis Fitton, Esq., and round the 
edges of the tomb the following inscription : 

“Here lyeth Fraunces Fitton, Esquire, who married 
Katherine contes doager of Northumberlond, and third 
brother of Sir Edward Fitton, deceased, of Gawsworth, 
kt., lord president of Conough ” (i. e. Connaught). 

On the arches supporting the tomb are shields 
of arms, and underneath them a headless skeleton 
lying in a robe. Can any of your learned readers 
inform me whether any thing is known concern- 
ing this Francis Fitton? Does the headless 
skeleton indicate his having met with a violent 
death in some conflict in Ireland in those lawless 
days ? ; 
| _ There is also a full length portrait of this Fran- 
cis Fitton in the hall at Gawsworth, with this in- 
scription round the frame : 

“ Francis Fyton, married wt Katherine countes of Nor- 
hu’b"., dowger, a° 1588, eldest of the doughters and co- 
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heires of Joh’ Neville, kt., Lord Latymer, being thyrd 7. Where is Clerkenshalls in Scotland, and what 
sone of Edw. Fyton of Gawsworth, kt. (who maried Ma possible connection can that place have with the 
younger doughter and coheir of Sir Vigitt Harbutell, Gamage family or their coat armour ? When was 


int Northa’br., kn., and Elenor, her elder sister, maried ~ - y 
w' Sr Tho. Percy, kn., afterward ataynted, being father b Sir Thomas Gamage ry oe ; by whom, and 
her to Tho. and Henry Percy, knts., and both in their what was the order of his knighthood ? 


tymes earles of Northu’br. and restored by Q. Mary), The result of any investigations in relation to 
brother to Edward Fyton, kn., lord president of Conaghte | the Gamage family will oblige the inquirer. 
and thresorer of Ireland, and sone and heyre to th’ afore- Anox 


said Edward, which thresorer and his wife decessed in 
Irionde, and lye both buried in St. Patric’s church in 
Dublin.” 

Ormerod, in his History of Cheshire, sufMsts - ; Minor Queries. 
that the skeleton has probably reference to the A daring Pilot in Adversity."— From what 
attainder of Sir Thomas Percy, but why? Pere | author is the following 1 oe (made in the 
haps after all it is but an emblem of mortality. | last page of vol. i. of Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs) 


Local tradition asserts that Francis Fitton fell in | taken: 








battle, and only his body, from which the head had | ie das hte m bal high 

been severed, could be found. This ancient family | euing yaaet in avery? D.G 
became extinct in the direct line by the death of . ios 
Sir Edward Fitton in 1643. Oxontensts. | Aristotle's Proverbs. —The Rev. Thomas Wil- 


| son, in a lecture on the “ Philosophy of Proverbs,” 
in the Popular Lecturer, states that “ Aristotle 
| made a pb nee of them.” 
QUERIES RESPECTING THE GAMAGE y+ api | existing? I never heard of it. W. S. D. 
1. What is the import or etymology of the name 
Gamage? Is it of ade or of pe te origin, or |. Ode by Lord Byron. — In an excellent collec- 
of neither ? tion of fugitive poetry of the nineteenth century, 
2. What is the coat of arms of the family of | entitled The Laurel, published by Tilt in 1841, is 
Gamage, and whence its origin ? | an ode ascribed to Lord Byron. It consists of 
3. Can any traces of the family, the disposition | #!ne stanzas, is characterised by considerable 
of the family estates, titles, its origin, &c., be dis- merit, and is a vehement invective against the 
covered ? If so, from what sources ? French people for their desertion and neglect of 
Napoleon when fortune no longer attended his 


Is this collection still 


4. Is it possible from any records of emigration, : 

shipping and naval lists, to ascertain what branch | *™S- The first stanza is as follows : 

of the Gamage family emigrated to New England “ Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul! 

about 1700, or previously? and from what port _ Oh, shame to thy children and thee! 

they sailed, and where was their place of residence — = oo glory, and eye | A fall, 

in England previous to their emigration? We Dotie eh sliow thes fortores, ™ 

find from a parish record in Cambridge, Massa- A mockery that never shall die; 

chusetts, that one Joshua Gamage was there in The curses of hate, and the hisses of scorn, 

1710, the date of his marriage to a Deborah ‘ “— oe as of thy ays a 
. 2 n roud oer ruin, for ever urtec 

— : a when he came from England does The faghter of trlampb, the jeers of the world.” 





5. Can anything be obtained, by way of family I should be glad to know by what authority this 
pen § from monumental inscriptions, parish, energetic ode is attributed to Lord Byron; or to 
" 


church, and county, national and heraldic records, | Whom it may with greater truth be ascribed. 

and records of knighthood, grants of land, and on WiuttiaM Bartzs. 
conveyances of estate, wills, &c., and where can Birmingham. 

these be found f Prester John. — More information respecting 


6. Is there any place named Royiode, or any- : : +.) 3 : 
thing similar, in co. Hertford (or Hertfordshire), _— . ry. — “*, ok. Why do ps tan 
England ? and if so, could not some traces be cite the length of his foot, rather, than any other 


found of the Gamage family, provided their re- cast possess 
sidence was there; or any part of the coat armour sec npongeachas Sg ‘ . 


derived from that place? Royiode may not be| Mr. Bathurst's Disappearance. — Was anything 
the whole name of the place, but the last half of | certain ascertained relative to the fate of Mr. 
it, The old Saxon word royd, meaning clearing, | Bathurst, who disappeared mysteriously during a 
is a frequent termination of the names of towns, | mission abroad in the course of our great war 
and was somet’mes used in connection with the | against Bonaparte? I found, at an old book- 
._ name of a proprietor, as Monkroyd, Martinrode, | seller’s in Paris, some years ago, the MS. journal 
and also Okenrode, Acroyd, Hollinsrode, &c. of Mrs. Bathurst, who was a sister of Sir G. P. 
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Call, Bart., and. banker. It is very curious and | 

interesting. I believe one of her daughters was | 

drowned in the Tiber. Is the other still living ? 
A Bookworm. 


“ Joheby.” — Can you tell me who is the author 
of Jokeby, a burlesque imitation of Rokeby, pub- 
lished in or about 1812? ‘The same author pub- 
lished, shortly afterwards, a volume called The 
Accepted Addresses. R. J. 


Fellow of Trinity. — There is a letter from the 
Earl of Sandwich to Garrick (in the 2nd volume 
of the Garrick Correspondence, p. 329.) regarding 
a play written by a gentleman of Cambridge. In 
the earl’s letter, which is dated Jan. 8, 1779, he 
says regarding the author : 

“TI believe he has lost some emolument he had in | 
Trinity College, of which he is a Fellow, on account of | 
his attachment to me, which led him to oppose the 
Master upon some points in which I interfered,” &c. 

Could any of your readers inform me who was 
the Fellow of Trinity College here alluded to ? 

R. J. | 


Was Addison a Plagiarist ?—I read the other | 
day, that the well-known paraphrase of Psalm xix., 
“ The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky,” &c. 
so generally ascribed to Addison, was composed 
by Andrew Marvel; and that Dr. Johnson re- 
peated it as his. 

I know it has been a fashion to lay other men's 
productions at Andrew's door; but the object of 
my Query is to ascertain if there is any well-sup- 
ported charge of plagiarism against Addison on 
record, Joun J, Penstone. 

Stanford-in-the- Vale. 


Meaning of Hayne. — What is the explanation 
of the word hayne, which-forms the termination of 
the names of a great many places, chiefly farms, 
in my neighbourhood, such as Woodhayne, Cown- 
hayne, Willhayne, and at least a dozen others. 

J. E. 


Temple at Baalbec.— Who is supposed to have 
founded the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec, in | 
Syria? What ancient historians notice its origin 
or existence ? And what modern books are there 
on the subject ? Hawapu. 


Fossil Human Sheleton,—Is it true that a fossil 
human skeleton was very lately found in a free- 
stone quarry near Fondel, in Scotland ? 

W. Exvre Taycer. 

“The Philistines.” — Who is the author of The 
Philistines, or The Scotch Tocsin sounded, a political 
drama, published in 1793 ? R. J. 


Weldons of Swanscombe, co. Kent. —1 am de- 
sirous of obtaining all the information possible 
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regarding the family of Weldon, especially that 
branch of it which settled in the county of Kent. 
From Hasted’s History I learn that the manor of 
Swanscombe was possessed by the Weldons from 
the thirty-sixth year of Henry VIII. down to 
1731. In that year died Walter Weldon, whose 
heirs conveyed their estate by sale to Thomas 
Blechynden, Esq. 

Can any of your readers supply me with the 
further history of the Swanscombe Weldons, and 
bring down their line to the present day? One 
Colonel Weidon, said to be “of Swanscombe,” 
was living in the year 1827, and bore the arms of 
the family, which are “ Argent, a cinquefoil (or 
mullet) gules; on a chief of the second, a demi- 
lion rampant, issuant of the field, armed and 
langued azure.” H. E. W. 

York. 


Edward Stanley, B.A. — Could any of your 
readers give me information regarding Edward 
Stanley, B.A., who is author of E/mira, a dra- 
matic poem, printed at Norwich in 1790? R.J. 


Punishment for Striking in the King’s Court. 


“ The serjeant of the King’s Wood-yard brings to the 
place of execution a square block, a beetle, staple, and 
cords to fasten the hands thereto; the yeoman of the 


| scullery provides a great fire of coals by the block, where 


the searing-irons, brought by the chief farrier, are to be 
realy for the chief surgeon to use; vinegar and cold 
water, brought by the groom of the saucery; the chief 
officers also of the cellar and pantry are to be ready, one 
with a cup of red wine, and the other with a manchet, to 
offer the criminal. The serjeant of the ewry is to bring 
linen to wind about and wrap the arm; the yeoman of 
the poultry a cock to lay to it; the yeoman of the chan- 
dlery seared cloths; the master-cook a sharp dresser- 
knife, which at the place of execution is to be held 
upright by the serjeant of the larder, till execution be 
performed by an officer appointed thereunto. After all, 
the criminal shall be imprisoned during life, and fined 
and ransomed at the king’s will.” 

So far Chamberlain, in his Present State of Great 
Britain, 1741. Is there any case on record where 
such a sentence has been carried into execution 
with all its extraordinary formalities ? WX. 


Minatrost. — A Corresronpent begs to know 


| the meaning of the word minatrost, which is men- 


tioned in Charles Auchester, vol. i. p. 42. (a novel). 


Flinor Queries with Answers. 


“ The Little Whig.” — Speaking of the theatre 
erected by Sir John Vanbrugh on the site of the 


| present opera-house in the Haymarket, called the 


Queen’s in honour of Queen Anne, and which has 


| always retained the royal prefix, Cibber says : 


“ Of this theatre I saw the first stone laid, on which was 
inscribed ‘The Little Whig,’ in honour to a lady of ex- 
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traordinary beauty, then the celebrated toast and pride of 
that party.” — Apology, ed. 1750, pp. 257, 258. 


Who was the lady referred to? 
Cuartes WYLIE. 


[The “Little Whig” was Anne, Countess of Sunder- 
land, second daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
This lady, who was rather petite in person, did not disdain 
the cognomen conferred upon her, at a time when every- 
thing bore the ensigns of party of one kind or other. Her 
death on April 15, 1716, is thus noticed in The Political 
State of that date: “On April 15, about two of the clock, 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, daughter of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, died of a pleuritick fever; a lady, who b 
her personal accomplishments outshined all the Britis’ 
court, being the general toast by the name of The Little 
Whig; who, for her excellent endowments of mind, good- 
nature, and affability, was justly lamented by all that 
knew her; and whose irreparable loss, in a particular 
manner, affected both her illustrious father and consort.” 
Among the verses of the Earl of Halifax, given in 
Tonson’s Miscellany, edited by okey are the following 
lines on the Countess of Sunderland, inscribed on the 
toasting-glasses of the Kit-Cat Club: 


“ All Nature’s charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eyes, and as her reason clear; 
Yet still their force, to men not safely known, 
Seems undiscovered to herself alone,” 


Dr. Arbuthnot in the following epigram seems to de- 
rive.the name of this celebrated club from the custom of 
toasting ladies after dinner, rather than from the name 
of the renowned pastry-cook, Christopher Cat: 


“ Whence deathless Kit Cat took its name 

Few critics can unriddle, 

Some say from Pastry-cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 
Grey statesmen or green wits; 

But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits!” } 


Marston Moreton, co. Bucks [ Beds ?]. — Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, widow of the great 
duke, devised the manor and estate of Marston 
Moreton to the Hon. John Spencer, her grandson. 
Query, did he not subsequently change his name? 
On what account? Whom did he marry? And 
of his descendants ? James KNow es. 


Marston-Moretaine is in Bedfordshire, and according 
to Lysons ( Beds, vol. i. p. 114.) the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough bequeathed this manor, with the rest of her Bed- 
fordshire estates, to her grandson, the Hon. John Spencer, 
who also became possessor of the manor of Dunton in 
Bucks by the will of the Duchess. The Hon. John 
Spencer, of Althorp, was the fourth and youngest son of 
Charles, third Earl of Sunderland, by Lady Anne 
Churchill, the “little Whig,” noticed in the preceding 
article, and was born May 13, 1708; M.P. for Wood- 
stock, 1731-2; Bedford, 1734, 1741, and 1744; Ranger 
and Keeper of Windsor Green Park. Obit. at Wimbledon, 
June 20, 1746. He married Georgiana Caroline Carteret, 
third daughter of the first Earl Granville. Their son 
John was created, in 1761, Viscount and Baron Spencer 
of Althorp, and in 1766, Earl Spencer and Viscount Al- 
thorp. See any Peerage, as well as Lipscomb’s Bucks, iii. 
342., for the pedigree of the Spencer fumily.] 


Port Jackson. — Fordyce, in his History of 
Durham, sub verb, “Greatham,” writing of Mr. 





Ralph Ward Jackson, the founder of West Hartle. 
pool, says: 

“In honour of Mr. Jackson, the last ship launched by 
Mr. John Pile at Sunderland was christened the ‘ Port 
Jackson.’ It may be here stated that Captain Cook, the 
great circumnavigator, in order to perpetuate his grati- 
tude and friendship for Sir George Jackson, Bart., one of 
his earliest benefactors, gave the name of ‘ Port Jackson’ 
to the noble harbour he discovered near Botany Bay, in 
New South Wales, on the 6th May, 1770.” 


In the Gazetteer of the World, edited by a 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society, sub 
verb. “ Jackson” (Port), it is said: 


“This harbour, perhaps the finest in the world, pre- 
senting fifteen miles of deep water, completely protected, 
was overlooked by Cook, who \aid it down in his chart as a 
mere boat-haven, Captain Philip — explored it in Ja- 
nuary, 1788, and bestowed on it the name of the man who 
was on the look-out when it was discovered.” 


As both accounts cannot be correct, will the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.,” or a contributor, say which 
is ? R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


[After reading these different accounts we are re- 
minded of Merrick’s chameleon, for “both are right, and 
both are wrong,” in some particulars. The facts, we be- 
lieve, are as follow: Captain Arthur Philip, on being ap- 
pointed Governor of Botany Bay, proceeded with three 
boats and some of his officers to examine what Captain 
Cook had termed Broken Bay, where the Hawkesbury 
disembogues; but while proceeding thither, he resolved 
to examine an inlet, which, in Cook’s chart, was marked 
as a boat harbour, but apparently so small as not to be 
worth investigating. Cook had therefore passed to the 
northward, and given the inlet the name of Port Jackson, 
which was that of the seaman at the mast-head, who first 
descried it while on the look-out. Capt. Philip entered 
between the lofty headlands to examine this “ boat har- 
bour,” and his astonishment may be more easily con- 
ceived than described, when he found, not a boat creek, 
but one of the safest havens in the world, where the 
whole of the British navy might securely ride at anchor. 
—Consult R. Montgomery Martin’s Colonial Library, 
vol. ii. p. 24.) 


Navigation by Steam.— 


* Earl Stanhope’s experiments for navigating vessels by 
the steam-engine, without masts or sails, have succeeded 
so much to his satisfaction on a small scale, that a vessel 
of 200 tons burden, on this principle, is now building 
under his direction. The expence of this vessel is to be 
paid by the Navy Board in the first instance, on condition 
that, if she do not answer after a fair trial, she shall be 
returned to Earl Stanhope, and all the expence made 
good by him.” — Historical Chronicle of the “ Bee,” for 
1792, p. 23. 

Is there any farther account of the result of the 
experiments and of the plans of this patriotic no- 
bleman ? G. N. 

[A similar account of the earl’s steam-vessel appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1792 (p. 956. 
where it is stated that it was then being built under his 
direction by Mr. Stalkart; but we hear nothing more of 
it. About this time, Robert Fulton, an American, then 
living at Torbay in Devonshire, held some correspondence 
with Earl Stanhope on the subject of moving ships by a 
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steam-engine. In 1795, the Earl revived the project of 
Genevois, the pastor of Berne, to impel boats with duck- 
feet oars, but he could not cause his vessel to move at a 
higher rate than three miles an hour. } 





Replies, 
CHARLES LENNOX, FIRST DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
(2™ S. ii. 5.) 


The following account of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s reconversion to the English Church is pre- 
served in Bishop Kennett’s Collections, vol. liv. 
p- 216. (Lansdown MS. 988.), and is entitled : 


“ The Declaration of the Duke of Richmond, when he 
was restored to the Communion of the Church of England 
in Lambeth Palace, May 15th, being Whit-Sunday, 1692.” 


“Do you sincerely, in the presence of Almighty God, 
the Searcher of all hearts, and before this assembly, de- 
clare your hearty contrition and repentance for having 
publicly renounced and abjured the Reformed Religion 
professed in the Church of England, in which you were 
baptized and bred? And that you are truly sensible 
that in so doing you have grievously offended Almighty 
God, and given just cause of scandal to others, for which 
you beg forgiveness of God and men? 

“ Answer. All this I do declare from my heart. 

“ Do you solemnly retract the said abjuration, and now 
sincerely renounce all the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome; being convinced in your conscience, 
that in many of their doctrines and practices they have 
departed from the primitive Christianity: particularly, 
do you renounce all the new articles which Pope Pius IV. 
hath added to the Apostles’ Creed, and which were esta- 
blished in the Council of Trent? 

“ Ans. I do sincerely, as in the presence of God. 

“Do you solemnly promise before God and this con- 
gregation, that you will, by God’s grace, continue sted- 
fast in the profession you have made to the end of your 
life? 

* Ans. I promise, by the grace of God, so to do. 

“ Do you desire to be admitted to Confirmation accord- 
ing to the Order of the Church of England, to the Com- 
munion whereof you are now restored ? 

“ Ans. It is my desire, 


“ The Duke of Richmond's Declaration, subscribed with his 
hand, May 15, 1692. 


“ J, Charles Duke of Richmond and Lenox, do sincerely 
in the presence of Almighty God, the Searcher of all 
hearts, and before this Assembly, declare my hearty con- 
trition and repentance for having publicly renounced and 


abjured the Reformed Religion professed in the Church of | 


England, in which I was baptized and bred. And am 
truly sensible, that in so doing I have grievously offended 
Almighty God, and given just cause of scandal to others: 
for which I beg forgiveness of God and men, And I do 
solemnly retract the said abjuration, and do now sin- 
cerely renounce all the errors and corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, being convinced in my conscience that 
in many of their doctrines and practices they have de- 
parted from the primitive Christianity. Particularly, I 
do renounce all the new articles which Pope Pius IV. 
hath added to the Apostles’ Creed, and which were esta- 
blished in the Council of Trent. And I do solemnly 
promise before God and this congregation, that I will by 
God’s grace continue stedfast in the 











made to the end of my life. And in testimony of this 
my unfeigned repentance and resolutions, I do hereunto 
subscribe my name, the 15th day of May 1692. 
“ CHARLES RICHMOND. 
“In the presence of Step. Fox, James Chadwick, Geo, 
Royse, Ra. Barker, A. Hill, Ralph Snow.” 
J. YEowsx1. 


ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 
(2™¢ S. i. 278.) 

The following notice of the distinct formation 
of the Royal Fusileers and Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, will set the question of the identity of 
these corps at rest. I have inserted a quotation 
from Mr. Cannon's Records of the British Army, 
which may be interesting to your readers. 

R. R. A. will find a history of his regiment at 
Mr. J. W. Parker's establishment in the Strand ; 
also in Kane's History of the Royal Artillery, in 
the garrison library at Woolwich : — 

“In 1664 King Charles II. raised a corps for sea- 
service, styled the Admiral’s regiment. In 1678 each 
company of 100 men usually consisted of 30 pikemen, 
60 musketeers, and 10 men armed with light firelocks. 
In this year the King added a company of men armed 
with hand-grenades to each of the old British regiments, 
which was designated the ‘ grenadier company.’ Daggers 
were so contrived as to fit in the muzzles of the muskets, 
and bayonets, similar to those at present in use, were 
adopted about twenty years afterwards. 

“An Ordnance regiment was raised in 1685, by order 
of King James II., to guard the artillery, and was desig- 
nated the Royal Fusiliers (now 7th Foot). This corps, 
and the companies of grenadiers, did not carry pikes. 

“Queen Anne succeeded to the throne of England, 
March 8, 1702; and during her reign, the pikes hitherto 
in use were laid aside, and every infantry soldier was 
armed with a musket, bayonet, and sword ; the grenadiers 
ceased, about the same period, to carry hand grenades: 
the corps of Royal Artillery was first added to the army 
in this reign.” 

The first Colonel-commandant of the Royal 
Artillery was Albert Borgard, who was appointed 
April 14, 1705 ; and died in 1750, on March 8 of 
which year he was succeeded by Colonel William 
Belford. 

The occasion of raising the corps now known 
as the 7th Regiment, or Royal Fusileers, was as 
follows. The invention of gunpowder, in 1320, 


| was followed in 1338 by the introduction of can- 


non; but many years elapsed before a corps of 


' artillery was added to the army. The guns were 


fired by men hired for the purpose: non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers were frequently 
employed as gunners, and the care and protection 
of the guns were confided to particular corps. 

On the augmentation of the army during the 
rebellion of James Duke of Monmouth, in June 
1685, King James II. resolved that the first of 
the newly-raised infantry corps should be an 
ordnance regiment for the care and protection of 


profession I have now | the cannon, of which corps his majesty appointed 
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George Lord Dartmouth (then Master-general of 
the Ordnance) to be colonel, by commission dated 
June 11, 1685. At this period the regular regi- 
ments were composed of musketeers, armed with 
muskets and swords; of pikemen, armed with 
long pikes and swords; and of grenadiers, armed 
with hand-grenades, muskets, bayonets, swords, 
and small hatchets ; but in the ordnance regiment 
every man carried a long musket called a fusil, 
with a sword and bayonet—from which pecu- 
liarity the regiment obtained the name of the 
Royal Fusileers. Thus it will be seen that the 
Royal Fusileers existed, as a regiment of the Line, 
twenty years previous to the formation of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery, which never be- 
longed to the Line, but was always a separate 
branch of the army. G. L. 8. 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING ROOMS. 
(2™ S. i. 433.) 


There are two distinct and apparently opposite 
processes going on in the plant:— I. The decom- 
yosition of carbonic acid — the fixation of the car- 

n for thé purpose of building up its own tissues 
—and the liberation of the oxygen. This con- 
stitutes vegetable nutrition : — II. The exhaling 
carbonic acid, the result of the union of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere with the carbon of the vegetable 
tissues. This is analogous to respiration. The 
first of these processes is not only beneficial to 
animal life, but absolutely essential to its existence, 
for as the animal inhales oxygen and exhales car- 
bonic acid in the process of respiration, if some 
cnr did not ok out the reverse change, the 
whole of the oxygen in the atmosphere would be 
used up in a certain length of time (800,000 years 
according to Professor Dumas), and animal life 
consequently disappear. But as it is, animals and 
plants are thus mutually dependent upon each 
other; and this is the case, not merely with regard 
to carbonic acid, but also some other compounds, 
such as ammonia, water, &c., which are formed in 
animals and decomposed in plants. So far, then, it 
is healthy to have plants in rooms. But there is 
the second process —a kind of decay, or by some 
looked upon as true respiration; and as this is 
precisely what occurs in animals, it must of course 
add to the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
thus produce an effect prejudicial to animal life. 
If both these processes were carried on to the 
same extent, the one would, as a matter of course, 
counteract the other, and neither would pro- 
duce either good or evil as to its effects upon the 
atmosphere. But as the former, under general 
circumstances, preponderates excessively over the 
latter, it is on the whole healthy to live amongst 
plants. There are circumstances, however, in 
which the respiratory process is active, and the 


—— 


nutritive at a stand-still, and here the influence of 
the vegetable upon the atmosphere will be in- 
jurious to animal life. One of these circumstances 
is the absence of sunshine, or daylight (as these 
stimuli are necessary to the carrying on the process 
of nutrition in the plant). It is therefore in- 
jurious, more or less, to sleep in a room in which 
there are plants. Gro. Sexton, M.D., F.R.G.S. 


Kennington Cross, 





In reply to C. T. B. I copy the following passage 
from The Handbook of Gardening, by Edward 
Kemp, p. 12. : 

“Plants convert the oxygen and carbon which they 
receive from the soil and air into carbonic acid, which 
they exhale at night. This being a deadly and dangerous 
gas to human beings, plants and flowers are not con- 
sidered healthy in a sitting or bed room during the night. 
In the day they give off oxygen, especially in the morn- 
ing, which is reputed to render the morning air so fresh 
and exhilarating. They are very useful in absorbi 
from the air the carbon which is so injurious to anim 
life; and they purify stagnant water in the same way.” 

Are the above statements correct? Do plants 
perform by day and by night two contrary opera- 
tions ? 

In The Flower Garden, reprinted by Mr. Mur- 
ray, from the Quarterly Review, the fear of the 
exhalations from flowers at night is treated as a 
popular error. See the close of the treatise, p. 81. 

Sry.irss. 





PLEMING'S “RISE AND FALL OF THE PAPACY.” 
(2™ S. i. 479.) 
In Fleming's Discourse on the Rise and Fall of 


Papacy (edit. 1792, at p.43.), is the following 
observable foot-note by the “ publisher :” 


“In calculating the difference betwixt the prophetic 
and sydereal year (see p.13.), our author reckons the 
latter, according to the gross computation, to be only 
365 days; not regarding, as he says, ‘the smaller mea- 
sures of time.’ But the fact is a complete annual revolu- 
tion of the sun exceeds that calculation by several hours 
and minutes, a sydereal year being 365 days, 6 hours, 
and about 10 minutes. In 1278 years, therefore, there 
will be a difference of about 8284 days, or nearly one 
whole year: so that the great event predicted by our 
author will fall out one year sooner than by his calcula- 
tion, viz. in the year 1793, which brings it still nearer to 
the present time.” 

To the intelligent readers of your valuable 
periodical, it need not be more than mentioned 
that Louis XVI. suffered decapitation in the year 
1793; thus verifying, it po be said, almost to a 
day, the accuracy of the calculations of Fleming, 
as well as in being a literal description of the 
words of the latter (p. 43.) : 

“ That whereas the present French king (1701) takes 
the sun for his emblem, and this for his motto, Nee plu- 


ribus impar, he may at length, or rather his successors 
and the monarchy itself (at least before the year 1794), 
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be forced to acknowledge that in respect to the neigh- 
bouring potentates he is even singulis impar.” 


Fleming, in deducing his calculations as to the 
Papacy, says at p. 49. : 


“ This Judgment (fifth vial) will probably begin about 
the year 1794, and expire about Ac. 1848: so that the 
duration of it, upon this supposition, will be for the space 
of 54 years. For I do not suppose that seeing the Pope 
received the title of Supreme Bishop no sooner than Ann 
606, he cannot be supposed to have any vial poured upon 
his Seat immediately, so as to ruin his authority so sig- 
nally as this Judgment must be supposed to do until the 
year 1848, which is the date of 1260 years in prophetical 
account when they are reckoned from Ann. 606. But yet 
we are not to imagine that this vial will totally destroy 
the Papacy, tho’ it will exceedingly weaken it; for we 
find this still in being and alive when the next vial is 
poured out.” 


Now it is again not a little remarkable, that 
from 1848 to 1850 took place the revolution at 
Rome, the flight of the Pope to Gaeta, his resi- 
dence there, and his having been brought back to 
Rome only through the power of France. It 
cannot be said that the Pope’s authority and the 
Papacy were “destroyed” by this revolution, 
though they were certainly at that time on the 
very brink of perdition; but that they have been 
since “ exceedingly weakened” by it, no one can 
doubt, seeing the troubles which are presently 
occurring from the disturbed and unsatisfactory 
position of Italian affairs both in Church and 
State. The events which likewise happened in | 
the abdication of Louis Philippe, and the new suc- | 
cession to the French throne (all of which cannot 
be dilated on); as also the humbled condition of 
the Pope when made prisoner by Napoleon Bona- 
parte during the period of the currency of the | 
above-mentioned fifty-four years prior to 1848, 
and the inauguration of the emperor’s son as King | 
of Rome, with other historical points that might | 
be stated, may in whole be regarded as proofs of 
the singular shrewdness of Fleming in scanning | 
those mysterious books, in the study of which he 
had been successful beyond every commentator | 
who had handled them. 

It appears to be the opinion of Fleming (p. 49.) | 
that the “sixth vial will be poured out on the | 
Mahometan Anti-Christ,” and that the “ seventh 
vial” more particularly relates to “ Rome or mys- 
tical Babylon :” “ these two vials as it were one 
continued, the first running into the second, and 
the second completeing the first” —“ only you may 
observe (p. 50.) that the first of these will proba- 
bly take up most of the time between the year 
1848 and the year 2000.”— “Supposing, then, 
that the Turkish monarchy should be totally de- 
stroyed (p. 51.) between 1848 and 1900, we may 
justly assign 70 or 80 years longer to the end of 
the 6th seal, and about 20 or 30 at most to the 
last.” Lately, the “sick man” only escaped de- | 
struction from the paws of the Bear; and though | 
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the invalid may have had a éurn in his complaint, 
and be again looking better, it cannot be doubted 
that he carries within himself the seeds of his early 
dissolution. 

The author’s reasonings on these topics are too 
long to be here followed out; but if his discrimi- 
nation in arguing from the past be taken into 
account, it is probable he may yet be found one 
of the most judicious interpreters of the future. 
At the expiry of the “ seventh vial,” he considers 


that “4the blessed millennium of Christ's spiritual 
reign earth will begin”—say, year 2000. 


Other students of prophecy, posterior to Fleming, 
have placed the commencement of this event re- 
spectively in 1866, 1947, 2300. It®will be for 
those then alive carefully to watch these epochs 
and the signs of the times. Under the dominion 
of peace —the diffusion of education, secular and 
religious, along with the rapid improvements 
making in art and science—who can say what 
mighty things may not be effected to usher in this 
happy day for the human race ? G. N, 





BIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES, 
(2™ §. i, 472.) 


Joseph Trapp, D.D. Born in 1679; in 1695 
he was entered a commoner of Wadham College, 
and, in 1696, was admitted a scholar of the same 
house. He proceeded B.A. 1699; M.A. 1702; 
D.D. by diploma, 1727. In 1704, he was chosen 
a Fellow; in 1708, he was appointed the first 
professor of poetry ; and in 1711, chaplain to Sir 
Constantine Phipps, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
He died Nov. 22,1747. A list of his publications, 
forty-eight in number, will be found in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 

Philip Bisse, of New College, Oxford; B.A. 
1690; M.A. 1693; B. and D.D. 1705; conse- 


| crated Bishop of St. David’s, Nov. 19, 1710; 


translated to Hereford, Feb. 16,1713. He died 
at Westminster, Sept. 6, 1724. He published A 
Sermon at the Anniversary of the Sons of the 
Clergy, Dec. 2, 1708 ; and A Fast Sermon preached 
before the House of Commons, London, 1710. 

Thomas Gore, born at Alderton, Wilts, 1631, 
became a commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in May 1647. After he had continued there more 
than three years, and had performed his exercise 
for the degree of B.A., he retired to Lincoln's Inn, 
and afterwards to his patrimony at Alderton ; 
where he died March 31, 1684. His publications 
were : — 

1. A Table shewing how to Blazon a Coat ten several 
Ways, 1655; a single sheet, copied from Ferne. 

2. Series Alphabetica, Latino-Anglica, Nominum Gen- 
tilitiorum, sive Cognominum plurimarum Familiarum, 
quz multos per annos in Anglia floruere, Oxon., 1667, 8vo. 

3. Catalogus in certa Capita, seu Classes, plerorumque 
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omnium Authorum qui de re heraldica scri b> ed 
1668. Reprinted, with mea rene ee Se apr 
4. patentee Gonqraphicen, ote. Oxoa., 1667, 8vo. (2™ §. i. 354.) the 
5. Loyalty Displayed, and Fa od U : . ° 
Just Vindication of Thos. oa ies, High Shecit ot I cannot believe this fact to be correctly stated. = 
Wilts. London: 1681. 4to. A vessel from Tunis is said to have put 5 a on 
. way’ , a rt in the county of Antrim, in the north of Ire- 
: _ the above information, I am principally and, through mr ton of weather, and the sailors Ari 
indebted to Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary ; 1kij ~ a e di ten 
Wood’s Athene Oxon.; and Nichols’s Litera wanes Cees te oaey ee et Se the 
pa ’ werary | versation with the Irish peasants at work in the 
. : AMevS. | Golds, speaking the one the language used at He 
Dublin ee See : ees Vai 
ms . Tunis, and the other Irish. What is this but to - 
prove that the Pheenician still spoken at Tunis at pochy 
Thos. Gore.—He was born at Alderton, or | the date assigned, the end of last century, and the = 
Aldrington, in Wiltshire ; in 1631, commoner of | Irish were the same tongue. The Phenicians and gua 
Magdalen Chil. ; and afterwards a member of the | Celts are now allowed to be different races, speak- = 
Society of Lincoln's Inn. He died at Alderton | ing different languages; and a corrupt Arabic has sate 
in March 1684, and was buried there. been for a long time spoken at Tunis, to the ex- = 
In 1655, he published A Table shewing how to | clusion of the languages used before the Arab tabl 
Blazon a Coat ten several Ways. In 1667: conquest. A scene in The Penulus of the Roman > 
“ Series Alphabetica Latino-Anglica, Nominum Gentili- | Comic writer Plautus, in the Punic tongue, was pS 
tiorum sive Cognominum plurimarum Familiarum, que | attempted to be explained by General Vallancey Isla 
multos per annos in Anglia floruere: e libris qua manu- | through the Irish, but the attempt has been pro- a 
scriptis -— typis excusie, aliisque antiquioris evi monu- | noynced chimerical. This leads me to another the 
mentis Latinis collecta. subject, which I have found of great interest. sua, 
In 1668 : The Carthaginians were a colony of Tyre, a Phe- wer 
“Catalogus in certa Capita, seu Classes, alphabetico | nician people, a part of the same people called = 
ordine concinnatus, plerorumque omnium authorum (tam | Canaanites. The names of Canaanite and Phe- : 
antiquorum quam recentiorum ) qui de re Heraldica, La- | nician are applied to the same race, the one name Mar 
“me, Calica, —— | derived from Chua, or Canaan, a son of Ham, and cont 
_ This work was republished in 1674, with addi- | the other taken from the reddish brown colour of Chr 
tions. He was also the author of Nomenclator Geo- the people, signified by the Greek word ®ouwg, as foug 
graphicus, published 1667 ; also of a MS. written | a darker shade is denoted by A:oy for the Ethio- and 
in 1662, entitled “ Spicilegia Heraldica,” and of | pian, supposed to belong to a dark people in the liari 
Loyalty displayed and Falsehood unmasked, 1681. | south of Pheenicia as well as in Africa. I see it of E 
He was sheriff of Wilts, 1680. noticed that the Greek Septuagint frequently of £ 
Joseph Trapp.— Atrrep T. Les will find a | renders Canaan and Canaanite in the Hebrew b Asia 
full account of Joseph Trapp in Biographia Bri- | Phenicia and Phenician. One of our Saviour's Cha 
tannica, Nichols's Bowyer, Chalmers's Biographical | miracles was the casting a devil out of the child Sher 
Dictionary, and Penny Cyclopedia. of a woman called by St. Matthew, xv. 22., a of F 
Philip Bisse.—Philip Bisse was of New Col- | woman of Canaan, and by St. Mark, vii. 26., a the 
lege; was M.A. Jan. 15, 1693, and B. and D.D. | Tyro-Pheenician woman ; and a coin of Laodicea, fron 
Jan. 29, 1705. He was made Bishop of Hereford | in Pheenicia, of the age of Antiochus Epipbanes, nici 
1712, and died there Sept. 6, 1721. He and his | has the inscription, “ Laodicea, mother of Canaan.” prac 
wife Bridget were buried in Hereford Cathedral. | St. Augustin, an African by birth, the Bishop of I 
a T. P. | Hippo Regius, a little to the west of Carthage, char 
Clifton, who flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries grea 
after Christ, says, Ep. ad Rom. : — of J 
Gregory de Karwent.—In the Index of Abp. “Interrogati rustici nostri quid sint Punice respon- ae 
Peckham’s register, a.p. 1279 to 1292, in Harl. | dentes Chanani corrupta? Scilicet voce sicut in talibus tee 
MS. 6062-3., by Dr. Ducarel, it is stated at vol. ii, | Solet quod _aliud respondent quam Chananzi.” — Quoted not 
». 604., that Tetbury Church was vacant in 1279 Kenrick’s —e p. 42., and Palestine, ?Univers Pit- 24 
y the death of Gregory de Karwent, and that a ee face ¢ 
successor must wait the approbation of the Pope. | The Carthaginians were called by Virgil “ Tyrios p. 67. 
Tetbury at this period was in the diocese of | Bilingues,” from their being obliged, in addition that | 
Worcester. vy. | to the Punic, to make use of another language, jy 
[In the British Museum, among the Additional Char- | Spposed by Prichard to be of the African abo- in his 
ters, Nos. 5274—5279., will be found some charters re- | Tigines, Berbers, whose tongue, different from the existe 
lating to Tetbury vicarage, 2 Edw. I11.—Ep.} | Hebrew, has still relations to it; and the people in the 
ccensininnaeomenai themselves belong to the Himyaritic, a more been | 
| southern Arabian race, along with the Abyssinians, tary. 
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to whose old Gyz tongues the Berber language 
approaches more nearly. I should have expected 
the African peasantry to have retained rather 
their old tongue, the Berber, than the Punic; but 
in the time of Leo Africanus, the sixteenth cen- 
tury, all the cities on the African coast spoke 
Arabic, and the use of this language has since ex- 
tended in the north of Africa. 
the inscription on the columns at the pillars of 
Hercules, mentioned by the Greek historian of the 
Vandal war, Procopius, and doubted by Gibbon, 
as its authenticity is not believed.* The Hebrew, 
or a dialect of it, is said to have been the lan- 
guage of the Jews, Pheenicians, and Philistines, 
and the Punic scene in Plautus’s comedy is trans- 
lated or explained by Hebrew, as is a Carthaginian 
inscription of prices of victims for sacrifice, on a 


tablet found in 1845 at Marseilles, near the site of | 


the Temple of Diana of Ephesus, the tutelar deity 
of the ancient Massilia; and there are other in- 
scriptions at Athens, and in the Mediterranean 
Islands, all of which lead to the same conclusion, 
the identity of the Phenician and Hebrew lan- 
guages. 
Canaanite Baal) prevailed over the Romans, the 


| 
archeological antiquities out of Europe, that can 


1 say nothing of | 


be said to be exclusively Celtic. ‘There are circles 
of stones in India, and other remains in Asia. De 
Saulay mentions a heap of stones at Hebron, and 
another monument at a place near the north end 
of the Dead Sea, both which appeared to re- 
semble Celtic remains, but he gives no drawing of 
either, and does not speak certainly. ( Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte, tom. ii. pp. 92. 168.) 
The European circles and underground buildings 
are not established to belong exclusively to the 


| Celts, but are seen in the mist of a remote an- 


| tiquity. 


Had Hannibal (whose name contains the | 


world might have been Canaanite, as it might | 
afterwards have been Arabian, had not Charles | 


Martel vanquished the Moors at the great battle 
contested so long and so obstinately between the 
Christian Franks and the Mahometan Moors, 
fought in a.p. 732, in the plains between Tours 
and Poictiers, in the south of France. This pecu- 
liarity is remarked, that the Canaanites descended 
of Ham spoke a language of the people descended 
of the elder brother Shem, the ancestor of the 
Asiatic nations. The Jews springing from the 
Chaldini or Chaldeans derive their origin from a 
Shemite source ; while the Philistines, in the south 
of Pheenicia, are said to be from Crete, or from 
the north of Arabia, and to be descended also 
from Ham, but differing from the northern Phe- 
nicians, who along with the Jews and Egyptians 
practised circumcision, in not using that rite. 

I would wish to find the Celts in Asia. Pri- 
chard has published a volume supplementary to his 
great work of Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind, to trace their Eastern Origin by com- 
parison of the Celtic Dialects with the Sanscrit, 


Amedée Thierry, in his History of the 
Gauls from the earliest Period till their ultimate and 
entire Subjugation by the Romans, a.v. 79, during 
the Reign of the Emperor Vespasian, assigned 
them previous to their final subjection a seat and 
nation in Gaul of 1700 years, which would place 
them in their European residence at a date about 
600 years only from the confusion of languages at 
the building of the Tower of Babel, 2247 years 
before Christ according to received chronology. 
I am aware that Mr. Kenrick, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Prichard, objects to the chronology of 
the early ages, as not allowing suflicient time for 
the origin and development of races and nations. 
The Irish Celts I have understood to be Gallic of 
the earliest wave of the race, perhaps the most 


| ancient Celts of the British Empire, and their an- 





Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages; but I do | 


not know of any historical evidence, or of any 





* The inscription is, “We are those who fled from the 
face of the robber Joshua, the son of Nun.” (Phenicia, 
p. 67.) M. Munk, in Palestine, p. 81., remarks in a note, 
that the expression of the original Greek Englished from 
the face is Hebrew, but not Greek, and thence inferred 
that Procopius, a Pagan, did not forge the inscription, but 
in his narration translated a Phoenician expression. The 
existence of this fabulous tradition may also show a belief 
in the identity of the Pheenicians and Canaanites to have 

nm entertained when Procopius wrote in the sixth cen- 


tury. 





tiquity may reasonably be supposed to be akin to 
that of the Gallic Celts in Gaul. Their connection 
with the Pheenicians or Berbers, or I may add, the 
Euskaldunes, the Basques, is not so readily to be 
conjectured or entertained. W. HF. 


Kirkwall, 


NOTES ON REGIMENTS. 
(2™ S. i. 516.) 


I am induced to make a few remarks on the 
article in your pages entitled “ Notes on Regi- 
ments,” in order that certain inaccuracies and 
misstatements therein mentioned may not pass 
uncontradicted. 

In those Notes the 80th regiment are called the 
“Connaught Rangers.” The 80th are the “ Staf- 
fordshire Volunteers.” Any Army List would 
show that the above appellation applies alone to 
the gallant 88th, on whom it was conferred when 
they were first raised in that part of Ireland in 
1795, by Lord Clanricarde. 

The 56th are called Pompadours, not from 
their present (purple) facings, but from the fol- 
lowing circumstance, as related to me by an old 
officer of the regiment nearly thirty years ago. 
In 1756, when this regiment was first raised, its 
facings were a crimson or puce colour, called in 
those days “ Pompadour,” from the celebrated lady 
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who patronised it ; and hence the name as applied | 
to the regiment whose facings it formed. 

I may incidentally mention that on visiting a 
cotton mill near Oldham in Lancashire, in 1827, 
I was surprised to find the word “ Pompadour” 
on a crimson cotton print, and on seeking for an 
explanation, I was told it was applied to that par- 
ticular shade of crimson. 

Like the gosling green facings as formerly worn 
by the 66th regiment, it was found too delicate a 
colour for such a purpose, and too apt to fade and 
change by exposure to the sun, and consequently 
was ordered to be done away with. The then 
colonel of the regiment wished it to be made 
royal, and substitute blue for the facings; but 
not being able to effect this, he resorted to purple 
as the nearest approach to blue. 

The 4th regiment have no such motto as “ Quis 
separabit.” The 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards 
have it, in conjunction with the badge of the 
Order of St. Patrick, of which it is the motto. 
It was given as a national distinction to this, as 
also to two other Irish regiments, the 86th county 
Down, and 88th Connaught Rangers. 

For the same reason (that of national distinc- 
tion) the badge of the Order of the Thistle, and 
its accompanying motto, “Nemo me impuné la- 
cessit,” has been permitted to be worn by the fol- 
lowing Scotch regiments: the Scots Greys, the 


2ist North British Fusileers, and 42nd Royal 


Highlanders. 

The 42nd Royal Highlanders were originally 
formed from six independent companies of High- 
landers that had been raised in 1730 for the pro- 
tection of Edinburgh, and for police and other 
local purposes, and from being dressed in black, 
blue, and green tartans, presented a very sombre 
appearance, which procured for them the name of 
“Freicudan Dhu,” or Black Watch. These inde- 
pendent companies were, in 1739, amalgamated 
into a regular regiment, under the title of the 
Highland Regiment, and in 1751 was numbered 
as the 42nd. 

Should this communication meet with approval, 
I shall have great pleasure in again reverting to 
the subject. Mives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Photographic Exhibition at Brussels. — We last week 
received a letter from our excellent contemporary, the 
Editor of La Lumiére, to which, from circumstances, we 
were unavoidably prevented calling attention in last 
Saturday’s “ N. & Q.” The purport of M. Lacan’s com- 
munication was to announce that, at the public Ex- 
hibition at Brussels, which is about to take place under 
the superintendence and management of the Association 
for the Encouragement of the Industrial Arts in Belgium, 
Photography will be one of the leading features. The 
French photographers will contribute largely; and as 
the Exhibition will not be considered complete. unless 
the English Photographers are fairly represented, it is 


hoped that they will entrust specimens of their produc- 
tions to the manager of the present Exhibition. Com- 
munications on the subject are to be addressed to MW. Z, 
Romberg, 58. Rue Royale 4 Bruxelles; and Photographs, 
Photographic Instruments, &c., (which will be received 
until the lst of August,) are to be sent to M. le President 
de l’ Association pour ? Encouragement des Arts industriels 
en Belgique, 4 Entrepét de Bruxelles. Though the notice 


| is short, we hope our photographic friends will avail 


themselves of this opportunity of showing the Belgian 
Photographers what England can produce in this new, 
but most important, branch of Art. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


The Hoe (2™ S. i. 471.) — Mr. Joun Boass, 
Penzance, says, “This is a Note, not a Query.” 


| But he, at the same time, re-makes it a Query by 


writing “ Elbe Hohe,” “ Alster Hohe.” We write 

Hihe, or Heehe, which is then pronouneed as a 

diphthong, the A aspirated. The origin of Hoe 

may be German (Saxon), but it is one of those 

words which have suffered many metamorphoses 

in sound during the lapse of time. Dr. J. L. 
15. Gower Street. 


Holly, the only indigenous English Evergreen 
(2™4 §. i. 399. 443. 502.) —I have only been able 
to see the Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, though 
I have applied at two libraries to which I sub- 
scribe. 

Hooker and Arnott (British Flora, edit. 1850, 


| pp. 369. 408.) omit the asterisk (*) with which, 


at p. xii, they explain that they have branded 
“the many” plants “that have been or are daily 
becoming naturalised among us.” 

The editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle (Dr. 
Lindley), G. C. 1856, p. 440. c., writes, “ The yew 
is certainly indigenous ; and we never heard the 
box-tree suspected of being a foreigner.” 

Selby (British Forest Trees, 1842, p. 363.) 
writes, “The yew is indigenous to Britain.” I 
maintain, therefore, that ALGernon Hott Warts 
was wrong “in calling the holly our only indigen- 
ous evergreen, to the exclusion especially of the 
yew and box;” and there are with me, on the 
trial of this issue, Hooker, Arnott, Lindley, and 


| Selby. Gao. E, Frere. 


Royden Hall, Diss. 


Will Mr. Wurrs consider the opinions of Ge- 
rard, Parkinson, Phillips, Loudon, and Withering 
as of some value in deciding the question, whether 
the yew-tree and box are indigenous evergreens ? 
Phillips, in his Sylvia Florifera, remarks, “ The 
box was formerly much more plentiful in England 
than now, and gave names to several places, such 
as Borhill and Bozley, &c.” Evelyn also speaks 
of it as growing wild, and forming “ rare natural 
bowers.” The other authorities speak with the 
same certainty, with the exception of Loudon, 
who throws a doubt over box being indigenous, be- 
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cause it is not often found wild at the present day ; 
but there is no doubt with any of these writers 
respecting the yew, which grows wild in lanes in 
Staffordshire, in many of the dales in Derbyshire, 
being particularly luxuriant in Dovedale, in many 
parts of Wales, on the hills round Windermere, 
on rocks in Borgewdale, and indeed generally 
throughout the English Lake district. I do not 
take authority for this, having had the satisfaction 
of seeing it in the places mentioned. H, J. 
Wandsworth. 


Hobson's Choice (2™ S. i. 472.) — The usual 
explanation of this saying held good in Steele's 
time, for he gives it in No. 509. of the Spectator, 
thus prefaced : 


“T shall conclude this discourse with an explanation 
of a proverb, which by vulgar error is taken and used 
when a man is reduced to an extremity, whereas the pro- 
priety of the maxim is to use it when you would say there 
is plenty, but you must make such a choice as not to hurt 
another who is to come after you.” 


In the same paper it is said ; 

“This memorable man stands drawn in freseo at an inn 
(which he used) in Bishopsgate Street, with an hundred- 
pound bag under his arm, with this inscription upon the 
said bag: 





‘The fruitful mother of a hundred more.’” 


What inn is here referred to, and is the portrait | 
still in existence ? 


The inscription reminds me of a Hampshire 
farmer's definition of a clever man : 

“T calls he a clever chap as can rub one fi-pun note 
agen another and make another on un.” 


R. W. Hackxwoop. 


* Magdalen College, Oxford (2™ S. i. 334.) — 
The “trusty and well-beloved ” John Huddleston, 
the first person mentioned in King James's war- 
rant to the president, to be admitted a demy of 
the said college, was probably the Roman Catholic 
priest who administered the sacrament to King 
Charles II. on his death-bed. W. H.W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Horsetalk (2° §. i. 335.) —In Italy and the 
South of France, a driver cries “ ee” to his horse, 
when he wants him to go on. This is doubtless 
“i,” the imperative of eo, pronounced in the con- 
tinental fashion ; and has probably descended un- 
changed from the time of Romulus. Sry cites. 


} 


Song by Old Doctor Wilde —“ Hallow my 
Fancie (2 §. i. 511.) —S. 8. S. inquires whe- 
ther there is, “in reality, such an old song” as 
that quoted by the author of “ Bond and Free,” 
in a late number of Household Words? There is 
such a song, and it may be found in a very com- 
mon source of information, Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature, vol. i. p. 395., where the 
editor states it to be taken “ from a collection of 





poems entitled Iter Boreale, by R. Wild, D.D., 
1668.” §.S.S. will find this song of Dr. Wild's 
preceded by “Hallo my Fancy,” which Mr. 
Chambers assigns to that prolific author Mr. 
“* Anonymous,” Curapert Bepe, B.A. 


Felo-de-se (2™ §. i. 313.) — Queen Elizabeth, 
by a charter in the forty-first year of her reign, 
granted (inter alia) to the corporation of the 
borough of Andover, Hants (to whom the manor 
of Andover had belonged for centuries), the 
goods and chattels of felons, fugitives, and out- 
luws, and of persons put in exigent, and of felons 
of themselves, and goods, chattels, waived estrays, 
deodands, found or forfeited, arising within the 
manor or borough of Andover aforesaid. 

The rights have been exercised by the corpo- 
ration when occasions have occurred. 

W. H.W. T. 


Somerset House. 


Comic Song on the Income Tax (2™ §, i. 472.) 
—In looking over some songs amongst which I 
thought I had a copy of the one sought for by 
E. H. D. D., I found the following, which as it 
bears on the same subject he may perhaps like to 
possess a copy of. 

I need hardly say that the parody is on Moore's 
song —“ Those Evening Bells:” 

“That Income Tax! that Income Tax, 
How every clause my poor brain racks, 
How dear was that sweet time to me, 
Ere first I heard of Schedule B. 
“ Those untaxed joys are passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Is sleeping ‘neath the turf in packs, 
And cares not for the Income Tax. 
“ And so "twill be when I am gone, 
That ‘ Candid’ Peel will still tax on, 
And other bards shall sadly ax 
* Why not repeal the Income Tax ? 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Blood which will not wash out (2™ S. i. 461.) — 
Your valuable correspondent Mr. Peacock says : 
“TI have been informed that the blood of the 
priests who were martyred at the Convent of the 
Carmes at Paris during the French Revolution is 
yet visible on the pavement. ‘This is a fact that 
some of your correspondents can no doubt verify.” 
While at Paris, last October, I went to the Carmes, 
and there saw on the walls and floor of the chapel 
those spots of blood about which Mr. Peacock 
speaks. They look quite fresh in places, and there 
are many of them. 

Though the chapel is private, and used only, I 
believe, by the inmates of that now educational 
establishment, sure am I that the abbé Cruice, 
who so ably presides over it, will, with his usual 
courtesy, allow any English traveller to see that 
oratory and its walls stained with the blood of 
more than eighty churchmen, whose only imputed 


7” 
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crime was their priesthood, and among whom, if I 
remember well, there was one bishop. D. Rock. 


Newick, Uckfield. 


Sir Edward Coke (2™ §. ii. 19.) — The great 
lawyer's autograph will, I presume, be deemed a 
better authority for the correct mode of spelling 
his name than the “ Epistle Dedicatorie” cited by 
your correspondent G. N. I have in my posses- 
sion a case for counsel's opinion referred to Sir 
Edward, who subscribes it thus: 

“T am of opinion the 
retorne is good. 
Epw. Coke.” 


This surely is decisive on the question at issue. 


Martin the French Peasant-Prophet, §c. (2% 8S. 
i. 490.) — The most authentic and complete ac- 
count of the extraordinary mission of Thomas 
Martin to the French King Louis XVIIL, is con- 
tained in a work, entitled Le Passé et L’ Avenir, 
ee at Paris in 1832, and containing a 

eclaration signed by Martin, that the events are 
faithfully related in this book, and that it contains 
the only correct account. In relating Martin's 
interview with the king, the following is the,ac- 
count given of the point on which W. H. particu- 
larly requests information. Martin says : 

“ Apres cela, je lui dis: Prenez garde de vous faire 
sacrer; car si vous le tentiez, vous seriez frappé de mort 
dans la ceremonie du sacre.” 

Upon this the editor makes the following note : 

“ Toutes les personnes attachées alors & la cour, tant 
soit peu, au courant des choses peuvent attester comme 
un fait notoire que l’on avait deja fait, par ordre du roi, de 
grands preparatifs pour son sacre, avant son entrevue 
avec Martin, et qu'aprés cette entrevue, le roi contre- 
manda tous ses (ces) preparatifs.” 


This work not only gives the fullest details of 
the extraordinary mission of Martin; but enters 
calmly into the proofs of its supernatural cha- 
racter; and afterwards devotes a chapter to an- 
swering objections against it. It was published in 
1832; and continues the history of Martin, and 
his subsequent revelations, to the year before the 
publication. One very curious prophecy con- 
tained in a note deserves attention at the present 
time. The note does not refer to Martin, but to 
certain predictions of several religious persons 
whose names are given, and who all fagreed upon 
the two following points: Ist, That France was 
threatened with great calamities ; and 2ndly, the 
unexpected appearance of a great monarch who 
should restore order, and under whose reign Reli- 
gion and France should again see days of pros- 
— I copy this from a work which I have 

ad in my own possession since 1833. Certainly 
the present state of France verifies this prediction 
to the letter. F.C. H. 





Germination of Seeds long buried (2™ S. ii. 10.) 
— As one instance, where plants have been no- 
ticed to grow from seeds that had been long 
buried, I may mention, for the information of 
your correspondent E. M., Oxford, that some 
years ago I observed upon the slopes of a deep 
embankment of the Ulster Raigray, near Lambeg, 
within a mile of the town of Lisburn, a large 
number of turnip plants that had sprung from 
seed that had long been buried in a bank of gravel, 
sand, and boulder stones, which had been removed 
to fill up a deep hollow in the ground, and which 
formed the embankment referred to. I was 
present when the navvies were removing the 
avel bank, and next year I saw the plants grow- 
ing on the slopes of the embankment as described ; 
and again, on revisiting the place last year (1855), 
I still observed a number of turnip plants growing 
at the same place. The plants were of the true 
turnip, having large expanded leaves, covered on 
their upper surface with minute specule. , The 
roots were long and strong, but exhibited no ten- 
dency to enlarge into bulb, like the cultivated 
turnip. The turnip being a rare plant in that 
part of the country at that time, its appearance 
under the circumstances was regarded by the 
work-people as a remarkable phenomenon. 
Henry STEPHENS. 


Morgan O’ Doherty (1" S. x. 96.) — Since none 
of your correspondents have fixed the identity of 
Morgan O'Doherty, I presume I may still say, as 
I said before, that it was Captain Hamilton. No 
doubt he received assistance from Maginn and 
others, as mentioned by R. P. (1* S. x. 150.), but 
that he was the originator of the character there 
can be no doubt, and he must have been its con- 
tinuator also, since he lived years after the with- 
drawal of Morgan's name from the pages of Maga. 
North received assistance in his Noctes from Lock- 
hart and others, but it is a curious thing that 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, himself could never 
write a Noctes that was acceptable or was ac- 
cepted. ‘ 


Person referred to by Pascal (2™ S. i. 412. et 
— However ingenious the interpretation of C. H. 
S., I cannot help thinking but that Pascal had 
some definite person in his view when he brought 
forward the instance in question. His words in 
the original — . 

“ Qui aurait eu l’amitié du Roi d’Angleterre, du Roi de 
Pologne, et de la Reine de Suéde, aurait-il cru pouvoir 
manquer de retraite et d’asile au monde?” 


may be well enough translated of some person who 
might have had the friendship of the three kingly 
powers, but to his disappointment found himself 
so far reduced as to be unable to obtain even 
common shelter. The circumstances of the con- 
temporary sovereigns mentioned were certainly 
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disastrous, yet it is difficult to see what object 
Pascal could have had in illustrating his case in 
the enigmatical form alluded to. In my opinion 
the Edinburgh English translator of 1751 took 
the plain common sense view of the passage, and 
that we have yet the historical personage to dis- 
cover whom Pascabad in his eye. G.N. 


Poniatowski Gems (2™ §. i. 471.3 ii. 19.) — 
The Explanatory Catalogue of the Proof-Impres- 
sions of the Antique Gems possessed by the late 
Prince Poniatowski, and afterwards in the possession 
of John ‘Tyrrell, Esq., was published, in 4to., by 
Graves and Co., Pall Mall, in 1841. The volume 
is dedicated by Mr. Tyrrell to Prince Albert, and 
is “accompanied with Descriptions and Poetical 
Illustrations of the subjects, and preceded by an 
Essay on Ancient Gems and Gem Engraving, by 
James Prendeville, A.B., editor of Livy, Paradise 
Lost, &c.” There is also Catalogue des Pierres 
Gravées Antiques de S. A. le Prince Stanislas Po- 
niatowski, privately printed by the Prince, at Flo- 
rence, in 4to., and upon this the English catalogue 
was founded. My copy of the French catalogue 
has no date. 

Further information may be obtained from a 
pamphlet entitled Remarks exposing the unworthy 
Motives and fallacious Opinions of the Writer of 
the Critiques gnu the Poniatowski Collection of Gems, 
contained in “ The British and Foreign Review” 
and “ The Spectator,” published by Graves & Co., 
and Smith, Elder, & Co., 1842. S. W. Rix. 

Beccles. 

Posies on simple heavy Gold Rings (1* S. xii. 


113., &c.) — 
“ God did decree, this unitie.” 


“ Where hearts agree, there God will be.” 
“] have obtained, whom God ordained.” 
Copied from originals. S. R. P. 


Sleep the Friend of Woe (2™ S. ii. 11.).—The 


lines which Erica asks for are from Southey’s | 


Curse of Kehama, canto xv., the city of Baly, 
stanza ll. It begins, — 

“ Be of good heart, and let thy sleep be sweet.” 
Laduvlad said, — 

“ Alas! that cannot be,” &c. &c. 
And then comes 


“Thou hast been called, O Sleep, the friend of woe ; 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so.” 
J.C. J.* 


Medal of Charles I. (2™ S. ii. 28.) — There are 
several medals of various sizes which have the 
head of Charles I. on one side, and that of his 
queen on the other. ‘they were all probably 


{* We are also indebted to Mr. Dek La Pryme and 
other correspondents for similar replies. ] 





worn as badges of loyalty by his friends and par- 
tisans, but I am not aware of any one of the va- 
rieties said to have been made out of the plate 
melted up for the king’s service. It is probable 
that none were made of such materials, as melted 
plate would be applied to money of necessity, not 
to medals of comparative luxury. Rings, or 
rather holes, are at the sides and ends of many of 
these medals, from whence to suspend small orna- 
ments. It would not be convenient to sew upon 
a coat or hat a medal having a device on both 
sides ; these medals were suspended from a ribbon 
or chain. I have one with the silver chain still 
attached to it. Epw. Hawks. 


Major-General(?) Thomas Stanwix (2™ §S, i. 
511.) — This officer died March 14, 1725, Colonel 
of the present 12th regiment of infantry. He 
never attained the rank of major-general, and was 
appointed colonel of the 12th regiment, August 25, 
1717, about the time of the royal visit to Cam- 
bridge. He was appointed colonel of the 30th 
regiment, previously Willis’s Marines, July 17, 
1737, but was transferred to the 12th regiment in 
the following month, as above stated. G.L.S. 

Conservative Club. 


“TZantum Ergo,” the Eucharistic Hymn (2™ §. 
ii. 13.) — Will you kindly allow me to give a 
somewhat fuller answer to your correspondent 
Ein Fracer than you have done? “ Tantum 
ergo” is not a’psalm at all, and could not have 
been chanted as such at Rathmines. It is a hymn 
of the Holy Roman Church, and is appointed to be 
sung afler the mass on Maundy Thursday, and is 
ordinarily used at Benediction of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, and also in Processions of the Most 
Holy. As I think accuracy most important in all 
matters of this nature, I trust you will give in- 
sertion to this communicatton. Caruo.icus. 

Kennington, near Oxford. 


Bottles filled, §c. (2% S. i. 493.) —I have 
several times seen this experiment tried, and, if 
my memory serve me right, invariably with the 
same results. 

The bottle being tightly corked, a strong piece 


| of sail-cloth was placed as a cap over the cork, 


and this was firmly secured by a lashing round 
the neck. I do not remember the depth to which 


| it was sunk, but on being drawn up the bottle was 


always filled, and still corked ; the cork, however, 
wus reversed, the small end being uppermost. 
A. C. M, 


Exeter. 


Leverets with a White Star (1* 8. xi, 41. 111.) 
— Ihave always understood that the white star 
in the forehead indicated the male sex, the buck 
of the leveret, and that it disappears in the course 
of the first year. Henry Stepuans. 
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Passports (2™ S. ii. 29.) — Your correspondent 
Scorus’s inquiry relating to a induces me 
to forward to you the copy of a passport for 
Doctor Pates, when sent ambassador to the 
Emperor from Henry VIIL. in 1540. 

It is preserved in the Cottonian Manuscript, 
Calig. B. x. fol. 108. b., and is entirely in the hand- 
writing of Lord Cromwell himself : 


“After my right herty commendacdns Thise shalbe | 


tadvertise you that whereas the Kings Ma hath ap- 
poincted his Trusty conseiller Mr. Doctor Pates archedea- 
con of Lincoln to be his Grac’s ambassader resident with 
Themperur, His Highnes sending him over for that pur- 
pose with diligence so that he shall leave a grete part of 
his trahyn behynd. hath willed me to signifie vnto you 
his graciouse pleasur and cOmaundement that ye shal 
permitte and suffre the said Doctor Pates to departe oute 
of this his Grac’s Realm, towne and Marches of Calais, 
and to passe in the parties of beyond the see with his ser- 
vaunts money baggs baggages utensils and necessaries at 
his liberte witheute any maner your let, serche, trouble, 
or interruption to the contrarye. And further that ye 
shal see him with all diligence and celerite furnished with 
convenient passage and all other necessaries accordingly. 
Thus ffare ye right hertely well. 
of Aprill the xxxj yere of his Graces most noble Regne. 
“ Your louyng ffreend, 
“Tuoms CRUMWELL.” 


H. E. 


“The cow and the snuffers” (2° S. ii. 20.) — 
The song in which allusion is made to this sign, 
was introduced in the farce of The Zrishman in 
London, or the Happy African. The farce was an 
adaptation of an old piece, by the present Mr. 
Macready’s father. It was first produced for 
Jack Johnstone's benefit at Covent Garden, on 
April 21, 1792; the elder Macready playing Col- 
loony, and Johnstone Murtoch Delany. Macready 
was a great hand at changing old pieces into new. 
As he made this mutation of the Jntriguing Foot- 
man into the Irishman in London, so again, to serve 
Johnstone, in May 1795, he adapted Taverner’s 
Artful Husband, and made of it a poor comedy 
called The Bank Note. The adapter played Selby, 
and Johnstone Killeavy. J. Doran. 


Miscellaneous, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


of the following Books to be sent direct to 


Particulars of Price, &c 
ad- 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names a 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


Tar Ant Jocanat. First Series, to 1818 inclusive. 
Wanted by William Blood, 9. William Street, Dublin. 


Terwent’s Crarstianrry tx Cevion. 
Ramares wv Ceyton. Le Butts 
Horrmeisren's Cevton ano Continentar Inota. 
Mansaatt’s Cevtonx. | Vol. i2mo. 
Campnets's Excensions 1x Cevion. 2 Vols. Svo. 
J. Roseett’s Ceviow ano Ivor. 1 Vol, t2mo. 
Foners’ Exeven Years w Cevton. 2 Vols. 
Peacrvan’> Cry ton. 
Secermn’s Recontecrions or Crvton. 
Urnam's Sacnev anv Hisroatcat Boous or Cevion. 
Ilzvan's Jovnnac. 

Wanted by WV. ¢ B., 9. Ironmonger Lane, London. 


3 Vols. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Beawaan (Richard), Taawstarton or Tenencs. Small é4to. John 

Legate, Cambridge. 1598. 

Tere or Wrsstam Parsons. (17001730 ?) 

Dean (John). A Lerrea rrom Moscow ro Manoeurs Canmantuen, 

Vovaes or rae Norrmvonam Gattzy. 8vo. Lond, 1711. 

A Fausirication or tux Vovace. 

Jounson (Richard). Cuasvs Eevssraw Norrivonamiuensn. Lond, 
1709. 


709. 

Jonnsow (Richard). Aoprriows ann Esenpations ro rae Gramari- 
can Commentantns. 8vo. 1718. 

Jounson (Richard). Nocres Norriscnamicm, 8vo. 1718. 

Cray (J.) Tus Psatu-swoens’ Deticarr mpanion, 1720, 

Seasonante Cons'perations on Tur Conn pe. Svo. 1754. 

Hamm™ono (Samuel). Yoono Enoxisa Sc ‘s Gowwe. Lond., (1750 


D7?) 
Urrow (Mrs. Catherine). Miscertanrous Pisces. Lond., 1784. 4to, 
Bynow, Houns or loceness. Ri 


Wanted by S. F. Creswell, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Vatry's Dexeniw~ Crassrcs. 
Cottinson's Somenser. 3 Vi 
Savace'’s Canaampron. 
Carena Aunea. By Tromas Aquinas. 8 Vols. 
Banonrat Harts. Edited by 8. C. Hall. An early copy. 
scuarnpson's Orv Enesisa Mansions. An early copy. 


Wanted by Mr. Simms, Bookseller, Bath. 


Complete. 
ls. 


Aotices to Correspondents, 


We are compelled to postpone until next week many articles of great 
interest, amongst which we may mention some Inedited Papers respecting 
the Earl of Essex, and also our usual Nores ow Books. 


Paper Marc. In the article thus headed in our last No. p. 37. col. i., 
is a most curious and annoying misprint, by which the word“ not” i# 
substituted for “most,” ant Caarntornytax is represented as having 
“not” correctly fixed the date of this paper mark ; whereas A wrote that 
he had done so most” correctly. 


A. A.D. who asks respecting the origin of the air of God Save the 
King is informed that in the first edition of Mr. Chappell’s valuable Col- 
lection of National Airs, pp. &3., 4c.. and 198. he ascribes the words and 
music without hesitation to Henry Carey. and we have no reason to be- 
lieve that subsequent researches have induced him to change his views of 
their authorship. 


The Query on 


Qverew Exvrzasern’s Lerren to Eomonn Prowprr, 
See 2nd 6. i, 12. 


this subject forwarded by ¥ . J.B. has already appeared. 
Puase Anvex. What is the object of this communication? Are the 
MSS. referred to for sale ? 


M. The inscription on the Venetian coin (2nd 8. i. 513.) is not correctly 
given. It should read“ Dio Premiera La Costanza,” God will reward 
the Constant. 


J.H.M. A copy of the alphabet in the old black letter, of different 
sizes, may be obtarned from the spec'men books issued by the various type- 
Sounders, and which may be found in the counting-houses of any respect- 
able printer. 


J.L.P. Newspapers of a much older date than those possessed by our 
correspondent may be had in the metropolis fur a very trifling sum. 


R. W. The subject of “ Beech-trees struck with lightning” has been 
discussed in our Ist 8. vi. 129. 231. ; vii. 25. ; x. 513. 


C.W.B. The celebrated Letter to a Dissenter, noticed in the second 
vol. af Macaulay's History is reprinted in Somers’s Tracts, by Scott, vol. 
ix. p. 51.. where it makes seven closely printed quarto pages, which, we 
fear, would be too long a document for our “ Illustrations."" Jt was writ- 
ten by George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. 


J.O. Prison Amusements, by Paul Positive, 1797, is by James Mont- 
gomery, and is noticed by his biographers in his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 283. 


Exnatem. — 2nd 8. i, 491. col. 1. L. 43., for “ Palmer” read “ Martin.” 


Tae Ixvex to Finst Votome or Seconp Senres, which we publish 
is day, has in compliance with the wishes of sew sufseribers been - 
uted in the same type as the Genenat Ixpex ro tax Twetve Voiomes. 


Inpex ro rae Finast Serres. As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as desire copies would do 
well to intimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bert & Daroy, will forward copies by post on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for Five Shillings. 

“Norges ann Qvenies” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores axnp Quertes” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it — Tm W hile parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamyed copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores ann 
Querizs" (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Mu. Gonos Bax, No. 186. Fleet t. 








